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Mr. Young Asks a Question 


N a speech as sound and as brilliant as it was 
modest, Mr. Owen D. Young explained re- 
cently, in New York, the workings of the 

“Dawes Committee” of which he was so im- 
portant a member. That speech is familiar to our 
readers through the publicity given it and the 
editorial discussion and commentaries which fol- 
lowed it. One point which he raised, however, de- 
serves, it would seem, special consideration. 

Mr. Young asked: 

Is it too much to hope that some day we may 
establish a definite foreign policy and maintain its 
continuity free from the horseplay of domestic poli- 
tics, even with changing administrations? If so, the 
interests of this country and the peace and tran- 
quillity of the world would be advanced and insured. 

After all, is it true that because our people are 
of different racial ingredients they will not patrioti- 
cally support a wise, courageous, definite and non- 
partisan foreign policy of the United States of 
America? 

Perhaps we need to put our State Department 
in such a nonpartisan position that all citizens, in- 
cluding members of the Senate, may speak and act 
in foreign affairs with individual independence, free 
from the thought or charge of being traitor to the 
political party of their affiliation. 


To answer his first question, it does not seem 
too much to hope that some day this country will 
follow a definite foreign policy independent of the 
“horseplay of domestic politics.” Two such policies 
are now and have been for years embedded in our 
consciousness and are upheld by both parties — 
the Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door for China. 
At the present time, the parties divide on two issues 
of foreign policy: first, imperialism, which includes 
a problem as relatively domestic as the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines; and secondly, the 
questions growing out of the war, the Allied debts 
and American adherence to the League of Nations. 

Imperialism, as including all “big brother” 
interference by the United States in the destinies 
of lesser nations, needs only, we believe, to be 
defined and a policy manifestly honest and unselfish 


to be plainly stated for the American public to put 
it in the class of nondebatables. We do not want or 
desire expansion or conquest. We want as decent 
conditions for trade and commerce as are given to 
other nations, and we insist on protecting our citi- 
zens abroad in their legitimate enterprises. In the 
case of nations who refuse to pay their debts or meet 
the other obligations of civilized intercourse, we be- 
lieve we should act in concert with other interested 
nations to insist on such fulfillment of obligations. 
The unfortunate element in the situation is that 
we are, in effect, the only creditor nation in this 
hemisphere. Yet it is a mistake for us to act alone. 
Whether a Pan-American Union or the League ot 
Nations should codperate is another question, but 
we believe that a policy of friendly codperation 
frankly stated and honestly respected would re- 
ceive the nonpartisan support of our people. 

As regards the League of Nations: in our endless 
and futile discussion we are apt to forget that the 
League of Nations was, in effect, accepted by the 
American people and Congress. Adherence to it 
and membership in it was agreed to with certain 
provisos and reservations. Whatever the motive 
behind those provisos, they made the Covenant 
an honest document for America to sign. We 
promised to do nothing which the event would have 
found us unwilling to perform. But for the “all or 
nothing” obsession of President Wilson the United 
States would for years have been codperating as a 
member of the League of Nations. Since the failure 
of that attempt the League of Nations, to our great 
misfortune and the world’s, has become a domestic 
political issue, obscured, misrepresented, distorted 
for political purposes. 

THE INDEPENDENT is strong in the faith that 
it will not remain so always. The futility and silli- 
ness of our present attitude grows more apparent 
every day. We believe that the sound sense of 
America will lift this issue out of party discussion 
and that sooner or later, under such reservations 
as may be necessary, we shall associate ourselves 
with the other nations of the world for mutual co- 
operation. We do not believe that Mr. Young should 


_ despair. Things move slowly, but they do move. 
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Samuel Gompers 


te will be a matter of years before Samuel Gom- 
pers’ significance is adequately estimated. His 
personality was strong —if it was nothing else. 
He was an unpleasant person in many ways, his 
character not greatly differing from the physical 
mold that housed it. We are all familiar with that 
crafty face, strong, lined, stubborn, and vindictive 
as a snapping turtle’s; that vital, aggressive body, 
rugged and dominant, in spite of yearsand weakness; 
that impression of the “little giant,” of force and 
power bottled up in a container too small and too 
distorted for normal expression. 

Yet the effect of his personality in the long run 
was all for normalcy. For forty years, in spite of 
insurrection and plot, he dominated the American 


Federation of Labor, left wing, right wing, and’ 


center. By adroitness, by trickery, by appeals to 
the public, by every device of the boss and the 
demagogue, above all, by knowing what he wanted 
and by sticking to it, he drove a refractory 
combination of half-broken teams down a straight 
furrow. 

It was his vision which held labor in the tradi- 
tional lines of trade-unionism, which refused op- 
portunities, however tempting, to jump into the 
pastures of politics or the morasses of direct action. 
The immense, slumbering discontent of indus- 
trialized labor was turned by his influence into the 
channels of organized, legitimate bargaining, and 
directed toward definite, attainable prosperities, 
rather than toward indefinite Utopias, whither men 
go through blood and fire and misery. 

He died in the hundredth year of legal trade- 
unionism. Capitalists may well pause and ponder 
on his passing. If, as we think is the case, capitalism 

‘as a working system is good for another century, 
if in the slow laboratory of social and economic 
problems no other system has yet demonstrated 
or will soon demonstrate its pragmatic superiority, 
capitalists may thank in large measure Samuel 
Gompers who for long years directed a force theo- 
retically hostile to capitalism along a line parallel 
to it, who insisted on evolution rather than revolu- 
tion, and who held within the law elements eager 
to cut across it. As such organizations go, the 
American Federation of Labor under Gompers was 
a conservative body. It pricked and stung, but it 
did not stab the existing order. Under his direction 
labor has grown mightily, in strength, in happiness, 
in self-respect. And this with only accidental cas- 
ualties, with a few lamentable interludes, and for 
these God alone knows who was really responsible. 

Gompers’ old opponents will continue to call 
him crook and knave. His admirers will blindly and 
fulsomely eulogize him. But the thoughtful on both 
sides will hope that his successors may follow his 


example and be content to go slowly and go safely, , 


to lead their people toward their destiny only by 
legal, proved methods. In so doing they will justify 
themselves and him. 


Trotski’s Enforced Rest 


i how good old days when American newspapers 
used to kill off Trotski every little while have 
been succeeded by the days in which he is banished 
with equal frequency. But at last, after a week of 
uncertainty and contradictions, it appears that the 
ex-war lord of Russia has really been shunted off to 
the Crimea — for his health. Before his departure, 
his opponents, the Communist Old Guard, broke 
down army morale as far as they were able by dis- 
banding certain units and cashiering many officers 
who knew more of military than political affairs. 

Despite these precautions, however, disturbances 
arose from three sources — the army, the unem- 
ployed, and the peasantry. By reason of his organiz- 
ing ability, as demonstrated both in military and 
railroad matters, Trotski seemed to a host of Rus- 
sians the mainspring of progress. Others clove to 
him because, more than any other individual, he 
was Lenin’s confidant, and others because, as was 
inevitable in a man who liked to get things done, 
he was drifting toward the Right. 

In all revolutions the blind search for leadership 
goes on until a strong man emerges or until the peo- 
ple are so weary of uncertainty that they accept 
second-raters. Trotski, at the moment, is Russia’s 
strong man. If Russia insists upon having him back, 
he will return to destroy committee rule in a land 
which historically has been the seat of dictatorship 
and which, even in six years of experiment, has made 
no advances in democratic processes. 


Frontier Chess 


Oya BRITAIN lost the thirteen colonies, not 
in defeat at Yorktown, but in victory at 
Quebec twenty-four years earlier. As long as France 
remained in Canada and the Ohio Valley, the 
American colonists needed their mother country; 
when that menace was removed by Wolfe on the 
Plains of Abraham, Great Britain was no longer 
necessary to them. Straightway the colonies began 
controversies which, growing ever more bitter, 
culminated in the Revolution. Whatever the merits 
or demerits of the colonial arguments in these dis- 
putes, the colonies would perforce have swallowed 
their pride if Great Britain had been as vital to 
their peace and progress in 1776 as she was twenty 
years earlier. 

With nations as with individuals, things are never 
quite as good or as bad as they seem. Creasy lists 
the Battle of Quebec among his fifteen decisive 
battles of the world for ample military reasons 
which still hold good, but its most important results 
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were the Declaration of Independence in the same 
year that the steam engine became a practicable 
business proposition, and the fact that the United 
States of America was a going concern by the time 
power could be applied to the magnificent natural 
resources of this undeveloped continent. It would 
have paid the English to keep the French menace 
going in America another fifty years. 

However, living and learning is an English trait. 
The British made themselves India’s master, after 
a fashion, at the Battle of Plassy in the same year 
that they defeated Montcalm at Quebec. Practically 
ever since they have been at war with Afghan 
tribesmen on the Northwest frontier. Thrice have 
British troops fought their way through to the 
Afghan capital — Keane in 1839, Pollock in 1842, 
and Roberts in 1879 — yet British policy decreed 
that Kabul should not be retained. Clearly, Great 
Britain can occupy and police the Afghan country 
whenever she chooses, but as long as the Afghan 
remains what he is where he is, Great Britain is 
necessary to the peace and comfort of the world’s 
richest and most populous peninsula. Tommy At- 
kins — at least four regiments of him year in and 
year out — stands in the path of conquest trod by 
Alexander the Great, Mahmud, Jenghiz Khan, 
Baber, Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah on their way 
to Indian spoils. While Tommy snipes at the Af- 
ghans and they snipe at him, India is-relieved of a 
bogey fear which runs back to prehistoric times — 
the fear of the mid-Asian conqueror. On the chess- 
board of world politics more pieces hold their places 
by sufferance than by strength. 


A Notable Undertaking 


N° more important and constructive work of 
scholarship could be undertaken in this coun- 
try than an authoritative Dictionary of National 
Biography, such as is promoted by the New York 
Times. The need for such a publication is immense 
and constantly growing. Everything, of course, de- 
pends on the manner, on the sustained integrity of 
purpose, in which the work is carried out. The Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Hu- 
manistic Studies which will direct the undertaking 
is to most of us little more than a long name. It is to 
be hoped that the direction will definitely discard 
the myths, the legends, the moral tales which have 
grown up around certain great American figures, and 
will stick to facts and a sober interpretation of the 
significance of each individual studied. Such author- 
itative biographies of American worthies 'would 
eliminate a vast amount of buncombe and slush 
which now parades as truth and obscures the real 
contributions to American life of our distinguished 
men and women. How distorted, how removed from 
reality has the Lincoln legend grown to be, or the 
Washington or the Sam Adams or the Theodore 


Roosevelt or even the Grover Cleveland! A great 
opportunity ts given for an immensely important 
service. We hope that the most will be made of it. 


~Nordics Wha Hae 


HO are the Nordics? The “Standard Diction- 

ary,” published in 1913, answers thus: “‘ Nordic 
race — a race of blond peoples, dolichocephalic and 
among the tallest of the world, inhabiting Scandi- — 
navia, Scotland and northern England.” But the 
“New English Dictionary,” that paragon among 
dictionaries which was published in 1888, holds not 
the word. 

The Nordics, then, were invented or discovered 
between 1888 and 1913 by a quiet person named 
Joseph Deniker, a French naturalist and anthropol- 
ogist who later became chief librarian of the Natural 
History Museum at Paris. His word goes marching 
on. In America, where Deniker means nothing, Nor- 
dic is bandied about in Klaverns and Congressional 
committees on immigration as if it were one of the 
eternal verities of existence. And by 1924 it has come 
to mean a great deal more than it did in 1913. Since 
that year the Nordics have occupied Germany, 
northern Italy, northern France, southern England 
and — if figures don’t lie — most of North America. 

Every little while someone arises to say that the 
United Statesis eighty-five or eighty-seven or eighty- 
nine per cent Nordic, and by jingo, it must remain 
so. It is impossible to check these statements, be- 
cause the Census Bureau maintains no records based 
upon what, for want of a lovelier term, may be called 
Nordicity. This is not strange, considering that cen- 
sus records run back to 1790 and the proud Nordics 
remained socially unrecognized for the next century. 
Our statistics are based upon language and origins. 
We know, roughly, the percentage of German blood 
in America, for instance, but how many of our Ger- 
man immigrants were Nordic we can only guess. 
However, since Germany has strong Slav admix- 
tures in the east and runs into broad-headed Bava- 
rians in the south, we can be sure that not all the 
American descendants of German immigrants are 
Nordic. And since England herself is the home of a 
mixed race, in which there is a strong Mediterranean 
element, how can we be sure that all Americans of 
Anglo-Saxon descent are Nordic? All estimates of 
the comparative Nordicity of the United States are 
so open to doubt that it hardly seems worth while to 
use them as a basis of factional strife and legislation. 

The validity of this overrated word is further un- 
dermined by latter-day conclusions that the Nordic, 
even at his purest, is the resultant of a proto-Negroid 
type bleached in the north through unnumbered 
centuries. The north-of-western-Europe folk share 
with negro height and nonstraight hair, and Masai 
and Norse probably have more in common, racially, 
than have Saxon-English peasant and his cockney 
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fellow citizen of London. Which goes to prove noth- 
ing except that other things count for far more 
today than do these unsubstantial race values, in- 
finitely ancient in origin and deliciously modern in 
nomenclature. 


; Fair Play! 


HE convention of the National Cloak, Suit, and 

Skirt Manufacturers Association has consid- 
ered the question of spring styles and in its wisdom 
has delivered its ukase. Skirts, as an average, we are 
told, will be worn ten inches from the ground, and 
in extreme cases, fifteen inches. . 

This strikes the unprejudiced observer as unfair. 
There are extreme cases at the other end of the scale 
when skirts undoubtedly should be worn not more 
than one and one half inches from the ground. Let 
justice reign! A fair chance to every girl, say we. 


International Supervision of Germany 
“ [HERE are infinite possibilities in the expected 


report of the Interallied Control Commission to 
the Council of Ambassadors on the feasibility of 
turning over to the League of Nations the control of 
German armament. Such broad international super- 
vision is greatly to be preferred, for many reasons, 
to the existing system of Interallied control. Yet, 
according to apparently inspired newspaper articles, 
the Interallied Commission will report that Ger- 
many has not fulfilled a single item of the disarma- 
ment obligations under the Treaty of Versailles, but 
on the contrary has secretly and steadily built up a 
military force of offensive potentialities. 

Probably few informed persons expected Ger- 
many to do anything else. The world has small rea- 
son to trust either the good faith of the Reich in 
carrying out the obligations of a treaty it loathes or 
the efficiency of Interallied enforcement. 

Europe, and more particularly France, is justi- 
fied, if these rumors are true, in regarding Germany 
as an enemy as dangerous as she is implacable; the 
Junkers of France are also justified in maintaining 
the immense military establishment which weighs 
so heavily on French rehabilitation and growth. 
Suspicion, distrust, fear are let loose on their er- 
rands of infinite mischief. Even the report of the 
commission will be distrusted as being interested 
and untrue. No more unhappy poison could be in- 
jected into the convalescent arteries of Europe than 
the belief that Germany is consciously preparing 
for the next war. 

If it is true, what can be done about it? Obviously, 
without a reconquest of Germany and an “occupa- 
tion” so costly, so reactionary, so deadly, as to be 
impossible, neither an Interallied Commission nor 
the feeble machinery of the League of Nations is 
competent to control a people determined upon 


revenge. The only alternative lies in convincing the 
German Government and the German people that 
war in the first place is folly, that it does not pay, 
and in the second place that it will not be permitted. 
If in good faith and singleness of purpose the na- 
tions of the League can unite on a scheme of outlaw- 
ing aggressive war and prepare to enforce such a 
program with adequate sanctions, then the people 
of Europe can go about their work with reasonable 
confidence and hope. But if nations are thrown back 
on the old system of secret alliances and competi- 
tive armaments, if men of different countries are 
taught to view each other with hatred, one can fore- 
see for Europe only another and greater catastrophe. 

The leaders and the statesmen of Europe are fac- 
ing a responsibility as great and as terrible as ever 


falls to the lot of men to face — and overcome. 


One of the Immortals 


ieee eager souls who long to snatch more than 
their share of years from eternity, and to be re- 
membered after their ashes are blowing down the 
wind, might give a tribute of envy to Antonio Corsi, 
who died at Los Angeles on December 5. Corsi was 
an artist’s model, perhaps the most famous of his 
time. He was John Sargent’s “Hosea”; he was the 
drooping Indian in “The End of the Trail”; he was 
Holman Hunt’s “Light of the World”; he was 
eleven of Sargent’s prophets in the Boston Public 
Library; he was Abbey’s “Sir Galahad,” setting 
out in search of the Holy Grail. These and other 
works of art in which Corsi had a share are of vary- 
ing merit, but many of them, one may be sure, will 
survive the merely biographical notoriety of this 
age. Politicians, inventors, captains of industry, 
barons of finance, who can now command the first 
page whenever they give vent to an opinion or choke 
upon an olive, will have joined the throng of the 
nameless and unconsidered dead; Corsi’s own name 
will be long forgotten, yet his features, or a charac- 


teristic pose, or some intangible spark of identity in| 


him, caught, knowingly or not, by the artist, will 
survive. Corsi, grave-eyed or jocular, Corsi, rash 
and admirable with youth, Corsi, weary and full of 
wisdom, will still gaze out upon alien throngs. 

Of slight things like this immortality seems often 
to be made. There are those who fight for it all their 
lives, with the utmost singleness of purpose, and 
never catch a spark of it; and to others, who pose for 
artists, at so much an hour, or carve their names in 
garrets, or rattle off some foolish song, or throw a 
careless phrase to a crowd, it comes without asking. 
It is likewise, perhaps, with civilizations. Ours im- 
presses the contemporary eye chiefly by the appall- 
ing magnitude of its physical equipment; yet it may 
be recalled, some eons hence, not by ruins and iron 


skeletons, ‘but by an unnamed picture, a vague’ 


philosophy, or a quaint idiom on men’s tongues. 
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Lame-Duck Representatives 
Seventy-Five of Them Are Fluttering About the Lower House 


OUBTLESS there are many anachronisms 
D in our overspecialized central government at 
Washington, but it is doubtful if'any of 
them is as stultifying and as harmful to forward- 
looking legislation as the law which sends the old 
Congress back to Washington for a short session 
just a month after the November general election in 
which many of its members have been repudiated 
and cast out. Consider the present House of Repre- 
sentatives. Like the Senate, it shows a liberal 
sprinkling of lame ducks — just enough of them to 
effectively block progressive legislation and jam 
measures through the House which the new Con- 
gress would never countenance. 

Of course, it is not the lame duck’s fault that he 
must go back to serve a constituency which has just 
repudiated him. The fault lies in our obsolete sys- 
tem, a survival of the day when it took months for 
the result of a general election to be finally known 
and weeks, at least, for some of the Congressmen to 
reach Washington. Increased facilities of transpor- 
tation and communication have done away with the 
difficulties of the new Congress’ convening at an 


earlier date, and Senator Norris has provided the 


framework of a change. His amendment would do 
away with all lame ducks by making the new Con- 
gress meet on the first Monday in January after its 
election the preceding November: there would be no 
more short sessions, and no more marking time. 

Already, with Congress in session not even a 
month, the evils of the lame-duck situation are ap- 
parent. No one expects anything to happen before 
December, 1925, the far-distant date when the 
sixty-ninth Congress meets for the first time under 
the present system. Tax reform, the World Court 
issue, and other progressive legislation must wait, 
simply because the comfortable working majority 
of the Republican party will not become a fact for 
another year. 

The new House will show some very marked 
differences from its predecessor — notably in the 
smaller sprinkling of Representatives supported by 
organized labor. Labor con- 


Wisconsin. The remaining five are Socialists or 
other La Follettites. Thus, 254 members of the new 
House were elected over the passive or extremely 
active opposition of organized labor. Of those elected, 
105 were bitterly opposed by candidates indorsed 
by labor. The figures suggest that the new Congress. 
will contain a greater number of organized labor’s 
opponents than did the old one, which means that 
labor will drive with all its forces to jam its pet 
measures through the short session since they would 
have less chance in the sixty-ninth Congress. 

A lame duck is a man out of a job. Usually, he is 
looking about for employment, and the administra- 
tion has many political plums with which to reward 
its faithful servants. In the House at the present 
time, there are some fourteen supply bills, many of 
them carrying a liberal coating of “pork.” The 
average lame duck votes cheerfully for “pork.” 
Why not? His constituents have shown him that 
they no longer care to have him represent them, he 
has no promises to fulfill, and his major interest is 
quite naturally in the trend of his own fortunes fol- 
lowing the close of the short session which he has 
unwillingly attended. Thus does patronage fatten 
upon the lame duck. Administration pressure is not 
easy to withstand, particularly when there is a 
promise of remunerative employment held before the 
eyes of the repudiated Congressman. The progress 
of the ship subsidy bill through the short session two 
years ago, catching pressure-ridden votes at every 
turn, forms a striking example of lame-duck antics. 
And they will be repeated in the present session. 
President Coolidge has not had an opportunity be- 
fore of bringing pressure to bear upon his Congress. 
Mr. Harding, of course, gave out all the plums two 
years ago, but there will be plenty of them when the 
new administration takes up the reins in March, 
just the time when the lame ducks are thrust out of 
Congress. 

The present system is so obviously obsolete as to 
be absurd. Most lame ducks realize it and have al- 
ready offered their support to the Norris amendment 
which passed the Senate 





ferred its indorsement on 
candidates in 286 Congres- 
sional districts, of whom 
218 were Democrats. Out of 
this lot, 181 candidates in- 
dorsed*by labor have been 
elected, including 140 Dem- 
ocrats and 36 Republicans, 
which takes in the ten La 
Follette supporters from 





THe Norris AMENDMENT would fix the 
beginning of the terms of President and Vice 
President on the third Monday in Fanuary, 
and of members of Congress on the first Mon- 
day in Fanuary, following their election in the 
preceding November. Last March this passed 
the Senate by a vote of 63-7. This amendment 
should be passed promptly by the House 
in the present session. 


last spring. Until it is passed 
by the House and goes 
through the necessary proc- 
ess to become a consti- 
tutional amendment, the 
country must continue to 
wait a year before the chang- 
ing aspect of its thought 
is enacted into law by its 
Congresses. 
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England and the Self-Governing Dominions 


By J. St. Loe Strachey 
Editor of the London Spectator 


Some observers have seen in the events of the past few about, it is obviously 


to me that “the  yearsachange inthe attitude of the self-governing Dominions from my point of view 
changing aspect of toward England's position in the British Empire. But Mr. a matter of supreme 
England’s policy toward Strachey, a Conservative, favorably disposed by tradition gravity that the Ameri- 
her self-governing Do- toward the strength of empire, feels that no change in the can people should under- 
minions” is one which home government's policy has been made. ‘The right of stand, not merely the 


[’ has been suggested 


interests the American any recognized unit in the empire to leave the empire,” 
public. Certainly, the he says, ‘would at once be acquiesced in by England.” 


subject is of prime im- 


portance. It is also of very special interest to me, ' 


and one which I have often ardently desired to put 
before American readers. 

I hold it as most necessary for the peace and wel- 
fare of the English-speaking race, and through them 
of the whole world, that the true position should be 
fully realized in America. I am a supporter of the 
League of Nations and of disarmament and arbitra- 
tion; but to get the full value out of these great 
aspirations, and to maintain them, there must be 
a perfect understanding throughout the English- 
speaking world. Nobody wants an alliance with 
America less than I do. It would be as bad an en- 
tanglement for us as it would be for the republic. 
All I want is understanding and sympathy. 

I hope no one will suppose that I want to make a 
kind of superempire for the exploitation of mankind 
out of an English-speaking combine! Nothing is fur- 
ther from my thoughts. Absolute power is one of the 
most demoralizing things in the world. There are 
‘very few men who are not demoralized by it, and no 
nations. Only when power is joined with the anti- 
septic quality of responsibility can it be preserved 
from decay. Men and nations have got to “make a 
conscience of what they do,” to use Cromwell’s 
words, or the virtue of power will pass from them. 

A proper understanding of how to fulfill joint and 
worthy aspirations will give the advantages of 
power without its terrible disadvantages. It is a 
condition which it should be by no means difficult 
to establish throughout the English-speaking lands. 
When it is once established, we shall have a buttress 
— and remember that buttresses are as a rule out- 
side the buildings they support, not inside — which 
may save the world from bloodshed and selfish 
ambition, and may give us peace with honor. 
Cromwell, to quote him again, said that his main 
duty was to be “the constable set to keep order in 
the parish.” An understanding among the English- 
speaking peoples ought to give the world the best 
and least tyrannical of constables that mankind has 
ever seen. That being the thing which I care most 


outside frame of the 
British Empire, but its 
internal impulse. 

The distinguished American editor who sug- 
gested a review of the changing aspect of English 
policy toward the empire unconsciously diverged, 
I think, as one does in colloquial writing or speak- 
ing, from exactitude. I do not believe that there has 
been any real change in English policy in regard to 
the empire, though there has been a great and far- 
reaching development. 

It is now the firm belief of practically all thinking 
Englishmen that absolute equality between the 
Dominions and the mother country is the founda- 
tion stone of the empire. You have in America an 
exact analogy to what we feel about the Dominions, 
or rather to what is now the law and custom of the 
constitution in regard to the Dominions. Though 
not so named in any act of Parliarhent, the Domin- 
ions are regarded here as sovereign, self-governing 
states, just as are the States of your republic. It is 
true that your Union with its conterminous terri- 
tory is very much closer than ours, and that in many 
respects the sovereign rights of the constituent units 
have merged into Federal, or “national” rights. For 
example, the right to leave the Union has with you 
gone wholly, both in theory and in practice. Again, 
no one in America would tolerate for a moment the 
idea of a State of the Union having diplomatic re- 
lations with any foreign country. In a word, we now 
regard the Dominions as sovereign communities 
such as were the ex-Colonies in the interval between 
the peace and the forming of your Constitution. 


i lieve remaining fact is that dependence has in 
the case of the self-governing Dominions abso- 
lutely ceased to exist, or, to put it in another and 
more exact way, if there is any dependence left in 
the units of our empire, it is not to Great Britain, 
but to the Association of Self-Governing Common- 
wealths presided over by the King — the man who 
holds the hereditary office of President of our 
Union. To that association, Great Britain is herself 
a dependent — a part included in a whole which is 
of greater authority than any one constituent. 
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There is another feature, though it may not prove 
permanent, which deserves the special attention of 
those who desire to understand the true working of 
our imperial constitution. That is, the right of any 
recognized unit in the empire to leave the empire 
would at once be acquiesced in by England, and 
by the empire as a whole, provided always that the 
decision was not reached through coercion or fraud. 


HAT will seem to the inheritors of what Walt 

Whitman called Lincoln’s newly found national 
virtue, “Unionism,” a somewhat surprising conclu- 
sion. Yet unquestionably in our special circum- 
stances this acknowledgement that no single unit 
ought to be kept in the empire against its will, or 
will be kept there, and that any Dominion can 
“contract out,” is the cement which keeps the em- 
pire together. Take a concrete example. If the men 
of Dutch race who form a majority of the popula- 
tion in the South African Union felt that they were 
not free members of the empire and there by their 
own choice, they would consider that they would 
forfeit their self-respect if they were not continu- 
ally working for disruption. Since, however, they 
know that if they show a competent majority against 
the union and a genuine desire to break off, they 
can do so at any time, a severance will never 
come. Nothing paralyzes a would-be revolter or 
insurgent more than the knowledge that he has a 
much stronger and better weapon than his rifle in 
his vote. Even in the best cause he may be beaten 
in the field if he fights. If he goes to the poll and per- 
suades his friends to do the same, and obtains a 
majority, he is invincible. Confronted with that 
fact, and knowing that the status quo is one of a 
completely democratic government, at any rate, 
for the white man, even so ardént a Nationalist as a 
Boer cannot descend into the street, or rather to 
the open veldt. Thus the sacred right of insurrection 
has been trumped by the admitted right of pushing 
self-government to its fullest limit before it has had 
time to come into existence! In Canada, and in 
Australia also, separatist movements have withered 
away before this somewhat damping truth. You 
cannot break out of prison when the door is always 
standing open. 

And now I come to my main contention — that 
this way of regarding the self-governing portions 
of the empire is not a new view, or a post-war view, 
but one which for more than a generation has gov- 
erned our relations with the English-speaking com- 
munities abroad. Let me give a personal example: 
It happened that when nearly forty years ‘ago I 
wrote my first political article in the Spectator, I had 
to write upon the great and beneficent link of em- 
pire which is to be found in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council—a cumbrous name for a 
tribunal as august and as authoritative as even 
your Supreme Court. Looking back at that article 


and other articles by me of that same epoch, I find 
that there is no change in the attitude with which 
the colonies, as they were then called, were re- 
garded. I find not a trace of any claim to domination 
by this country, or of any assumption that they, 
the Dominions, are dependent. 

To put it in another way, the seed of a completely 
democratic and nondependent constitution for the 
English-speaking part of the empire was there 
in the ’eighties, and half grown. It only wanted 
time for its complete development. No new seed 
was planted or required to be planted. It is true 
that the pace and development were a good deal 
accelerated, first by the federation of Australia 
into a single commonwealth, and then by the im- 
portant part taken by the Dominion troops, 
first in the Boer War and then in the Great War, 
and finally by such very wise provisions as those 
under which the Dominions have entered the 
League of Nations and Canada has been accorded a 
diplomatic representation at Washington. That 
last step was rather a surprise, I fancy, not only to 
foreigners, but even to Americans; and yet there 
was really nothing surprising in it. It was a natural 
and rightful conclusion from the premises that 
Canada, whenever she desired, could exercise all 
the functions of a sovereign state. 


A now we reach a new development which 
may have consequences of the most momen- 
tous sort: the interrelation between the different 
Dominions. Hitherto, the Dominions have kept 
themselves in rather tightly sealed water-tight com- 
partments, except as regards the mother country. 
They have claimed a sovereignty over their own 
affairs of a most complete kind, and have had that 
claim acknowledged, and have gained, or rather, 
have grown into, a condition of absolute equality 
with Great Britain. But now it is pretty certain that 
there will arise problems in which more than one 
Dominion will be concerned, and in which the rights, 
not of the United Kingdom, but of the empire as a 
whole, will have to be considered. Such problems 
may prove very difficult, but they will not, I am 
confident, be beyond solution if they are inspired 
with that spirit of wisdom and statesmanship 
which, in spite of many stupidities, many blunders, 
and many misunderstandings, has hitherto always 
governed our imperial affairs. The empire as a whole 
may be in a different, and in some ways a weaker, 
position than the mother country; but individual 
members of the commonwealth of nations, that is, 
the empire, will make a great mistake if they are too 
free in the use of their self-determination. At the 
same time, the central authority must be very 
careful in its employment of the categorical im- 
perative. Too free a use of “You shan’t,” even with 
a good cause behind, might easily shatter the em- 
pire. Again, there would be danger if any one of the 
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Dominions tried to gain the ear of the biggest state 
in the empire, that is, the United Kingdom, and 
used an influence, which ought to be reserved for the 
whole empire for furthering particularist aims. 


O much for the self-governing Dominions. Now 
for our real dependencies, although they do not, 

I realize, come directly into the question with which 
I began this article. It is comparatively easy to feel 
optimistic about the self-governing Dominions and 
to be sure that the true democratic spirit and, best 
of all, the spirit of liberty and nondependence will 
solve our problems, and in solving them help us to 
solve the problems of the world. When, however, 
one comes to the question of our real dependencies, 
such as India, the Sudan, and those places “iz 
partibus infidelium” which hear the drums of the 


British, the matter is a very different one. It is not 


too much to say that one of the chief troubles here 
is the comparative lack of interest which, under post- 
war conditions, is taken in the non-self-governing 
partsof the empire, that is, in the true dependencies. 
Though men are still proud of what we have ac- 
complished in India and in spreading and main- 
taining good government in a hundred distracted 
regions of the hookworm and the mosquito, they 
are really not interested, or, at any rate, not nearly 
as much interested as they were thirty years ago, 
in imperial development. We see how hard and 
thankless is the task of imposing even the best and 
fairest forms of government upon semicivilized 
people. The fact that our government is a good one, 
and that they have not the power to provide one 
for themselves is felt to be no answer to their de- 
mands for self-determination. Men shrug their 
shoulders and say, “If they prefer squalor to tidi- 
ness, in Heaven’s name let them have it!” It is not 
even any good to insist that the demand is only 
made by a clamorovs and untrustworthy and ill- 
educated minority, and that the real people are 
either indifferent or else secretly favor us as against 


the insurgent patriot and shouting Nationalist. . 


Though they, the real people, might regret our de- 
parture as a misfortune, nay, as a cruel injustice on 
our part, they will not do anything to help us in 
providing them with good government. The most 
they will do is to consider it our natural duty to 
exercise the right of administering their affairs, no 
matter what it may cost us. 

But the Englishman is getting a little tired of exer- 
cising that duty and begins to think and talk about 
“a thankless task,” and to add that “if people like 
to be badly governed, highly taxed, and judicially 
and militarily oppressed, why not let them have 
their will and let us have our freedom? We know 
that the government of tropical and Asiatic and 
African races brings us in nothing and that we 
should do far better from the economic point of 
view if we withdrew from the dependent regions of 


the empire, not because we had less power or energy, 
but because we were not going to govern people 
against their will.” Unfortunately, however, the 
problem is not so easy as that. There are many cases, 
as, for example, Egypt, in which that ability of free 
communication with which physically the empire is 
bound together and to which we are looking for 
further and closer union must be protected. Next, 
if one goes into detail, there are many cases in 
which we should be sending a great many people 
who have trusted us to their ruin if we retreated 
from our job in selfishness or pique. Finally, we 
have reached the point in imperial development 
which makes it impossible to do these things off our 
own bat. For example, we could not leave India 
now without the consent, and something more than 
that, the assent, of Australia, and indeed of all the 
Dominions. Again, there are cases of mixed popula- 
tions in many of our African colonies — the prime 
example is Kenya — where we have to consider the 
white colonists who have made permanent settle- 
ments and true homes overseas, and who cannot be 
exposed to native anarchy or native domination. 


I HAVE a word more to say in writing to Ameri- 
can readers. Do let them banish from their minds 
the ridiculous stuff which has been talked to them, 
largely by Irish orators, about the cruel and cow- 
ardly English having an intense desire to tyrannize 
over natives — “the selfish hypocrites who fly into 
a passion if anyone challenges their right to kick 
their own niggers.” That we ever had any such feel- 
ings I very much doubt, in spite of the Hibernian 
satirists. That we have any such desire now is a 
demonstrable falsehood. We may express ourselves 
badly. Tactful expression is not a prerogative of the 
English-speaking races. But to talk or think as if 
this country were packed full of violent jingoes who 
want to kill black men for the fun of the thing, and 
whose hearts are the hearts of tyrants, is childish. 
We are not a very clever race, and we are very slow 
at the uptake; but, anyway, we are not a set of tiger- 
apes, and have learned from the war how little is to 
be obtained from victory. In our experience it means 
paying our own debts and remitting debts payable 
to us, lending money to the defeated enemy, and 
earning the hatred of our old allies and “brothers 
in arms” because we cannot help resenting the idea 
of kicking the other man when be is down, or, to put 
it still plainer, because he is down. 

No doubt we have been represented as having 
made a most selfish peace and as being filled with 
every sort of sinister design for the future. As a 
matter of fact, we have not the wit, even if we had 
the will, to accomplish the wonderful Machiavellian 
schemes that are attributed to us. What people are 
thinking about here is how to get rid of the curse of 
unemployment, not of how we are to dominate and 
oppress the weaker nations of mankind. 
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‘The F —— of American Civilization 
By G. Raymond Wakeham, Ph.D. 


political philosophy. The problems of our cul- 

ture are becoming universal and ultimate. 
Tribal, national, and even continental policies no 
longer suffice. The futility of temporary expedients 
is painfully manifest. Yet neither our thinkers nor 
our men of affairs seem inclined to venture beyond 
time-serving makeshifts of the past. The super- 
ficial demands of the immediate present govern all 
our policies. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

Few thinkers doubt that a fundamental reaction, 
involving the very elements of our civilization, is 
imminent. Our horror over the disastrous concomi- 
tants of the’French and Russian revolutions cannot 
hide the fact that these were merely preliminary 
experiments of cosmic significance. Everywhere, new 
combinations and aggregations of social energy are 
straining to the breaking point the bonds of tradi- 
tion. They cannot be ultimately, or even indefinitely, 
repressed. Either they will be led by inspired leader- 
ship into channels of fruitful effort or they will rup- 
ture our social organism beyond repair. 

We have all heard that the basic elements of his- 
tory do not change — “There is no new thing under 
the sun” — and have been warned against giving 
undue weight to superficial phenomena. Yet even 
the longest river runs at last into the sea, and there 
is much in the deeper drift of our progress which 
warns us that some kind of culmination is at hand. 
Our culture has taken hold of the world. There are 
no new sources of unspoiled blood to rejuvenate its 
decay. It must find and grasp the elements of perma- 
nence or face the certainty of ultimate catastrophe. 

It is not a pleasant task to examine the deepest 
roots of our culture. In the last analysis we find that 
all our achievements, all our progress, all of that 
infinite accumulation of knowledge which we call 
civilization has been made possible only by the ex- 
ploitation of the ignorant multitude by the strength 
and cunning of the favored few. Primitive man was a 
self-sufficing, self-contained unit, blessed with a 
freedom beyond the dreams of modern reformers. 
But his liberty was barren. He could not progress, 
because his wisdom died with him. Not until some 
man succeeded in compelling his neighbors, by force 
or fraud, to work for him and give him the surplus 
products of their toil could there be that accumu- 
lation of wealth, that leisure for contemplation, 
that storing up of knowledge upon which all our 
culture rests. 

Nimrod seems to have been one of the first to 


"[ pats is a fast-growing need for fundamental 


discover this cosmic formula. He used brute force; 
for thousands of years there was little improvement 
on his scheme of military despotism. The very suc- 
cess of the predatory empires seems to have forced 
the evolution of those protective herd instincts to 
which the more subtle tyrants of later times made 
such successful appeal. Men united for protection 
and learned to call such safety “freedom,” notwith- 
standing the inevitable appearance of the tyrant, 
sooner or later, openly or in disguise. As the masses 
grew wise, appeal was made to patriotism, loyalty, 
or religion. Rome met the increasing knowledge of 
her subject empire by a gradual extension of the 
franchise, which, before the breakdown of her sys- 
tem, became almost universal for free men. With 
the Barbarian invasions, force, fear, and fraud set- 
tled down again as lords of the nations for a thou- 
sand years, reinforced by superstition. Only in our 


own time has universal enlightenment extorted from - 


the traditional holders of power something like 
equal suffrage for all mankind. And even now the 
successful politician is he who can pacify the mob 
by skillful manipulation of democratic forms, and 
at the same time contrive to retain all real power in 
the hands of the favored few. 


Au freedom of the past was for the few. The glit- 
tering civilizations of Greece and Rome were 
founded on a huge, black mass of human slavery. 
The barons of the Magna Charta were local tyrants 
joined for the moment into a loose oligarchy. All the 
principles of democratic “liberty” were worked out 
by small classes of aristocrats. The fathers of our 
own- “freedom” signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and went back to their slave-operated 
estates without any compunctions of conscience or 
sense of inconsistency. They never visualized any- 
thing like the universality of suffrage we now have. 
We live in the first era of universal education, the 
first generation in which all -the people, rich and 
poor, high and low, male and female, are invited to 
participate in the ruling of our nation. 

This unique situation necessitates a reorientation 
of political stresses and strains in every direction. 
The education of the masses means that they cannot 
be fooled any longer. They know that in the last 
appeal their combined power is beyond all the 
machinations of those who have hitherto exercised 
authority over them. They know how to organize. 
They have learned to despise the tricks of propa- 
ganda, the appeal to patriotism. Loyalty to demo- 
cratic forms which have been used to perpetuate 
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their servitude means nothing to them. They act 
without reference to constitutional methods. They 
do not yet know just what they want, nor just how 
they are going to take it when they find out, but 
they are thinking about it. 


WE do not regret the education of the masses. 
We only deplore that our compulsory educa- 
tional program did not include our capitalists, in- 
dustrialists, and politicians in its scope. We look 
toward them in vain for a glimpse of that vision with- 
out which the people perish. They go on bellowing 
the discredited shibboleths of “Loyalty,” “Equality 
of Opportunity,” “Free” shop, and so on, heedless 
of the workman’s terse phrase: “Them days is gone 
forever!” The workman knows perfectly well that 
no sentimental consideration has ever inhibited the 


statesman or the capitalist from taking all he could - 


get — from his government in the crisis of war, from 
his fellow men in the bitterness of unemployment, 
famine, and defeat. In the day of his coming power 
he proposes to do no more, and no less. He sees no 
reason why, after countless generations of misery, 
he should be the first to set an example of altruism. 
And the chief reason for his attitude is the failure 
of his rulers to subject themselves to the educational 
process they have imposed on him. 

This crisis is everywhere imminent. America is 
probably the only country on earth in which a 
majority of the population would still vote for a 
retention of present conditions simply because so 
many of us have some little accumulation of prop- 
erty which might be lost in a social revolution. 
England would go Labor tomorrow but for a cau- 
tious suspicion on the part of the workman that 
Authority may still have some trick up its sleeve, 
like Fascism, with which to confound its enemies if 
they show themselves undisguised. And the super- 
abundance of natural resources, the exploitation of 
which has hitherto given us a favored position, is 
rapidly vanishing. We are face to face with the cer- 
tainty that unless we radically alter the ultimate 
basis of our culture, we shall presently have on hand 
a majority population of unattached workmen, just 
sufficiently cunning and intelligent to organize 
efficiently their superior brute force for a ruthless 
attempt to take what they think they want regard- 
less of concomitant ruin and universal catastrophe. 

Most sober people will agree that the fruits of our 
civilization, however mixed, are worth saving. Yet 
they cannot be saved on the present basis of a fav- 
ored class, however large, living on the labors of a 
working-class majority. Nor can we wait for the 
development — by education, perhaps — of an al- 
truistic mass character, seeing we have failed so 
lamentably in that respect ourselves. Such psychic 
forces as loyalty, humanitarianism, patriotism, and 
so forth, will not hold our civilization together 
unless reinforced by bonds of obvious, individual 


self-interest. We must cultivate our social organism 
so that a clear majority of our population shall 
be attached by what we may call micro-capitalism 
to our land and our institutions. We must develop 
the mechanical efficiency of our civilization to an 
extent which will eliminate as far as possible all 
forms of toil which are physically injurious, men- 
tally stultifying, or spiritually debasing. Our capi- 
talists must be taught to steward massed wealth in 
a way which will make its benefits obvious ‘to all. 
By simplification of the standards of cultured life 
we must bring it within the reach of the majority. 
And if there must be some residual helotage, we 
must, while keeping it within bounds, treat it very 
gently and respectfully for the vital nature of its 
service, and manifest toward its mistakes the same 
charity we are obliged to crave for our own. 

Taking up these points one by one: 

There cannot be too much encouragement of 
home ownership by workmen, investment of thrift 
savings in public utilities, and sale of small-denomi- 
nation government securities among the working 
classes. All these things bind their holders to the 
established order of things and fortify their loyalty 
to our institutions. 

Philosophers do not like to emphasize the mechan- 
ical aspect of civilization, yet it has been and may 
again be decisive. If our inventors and machinists 
who have already done so much to reduce the ap- 
palling sum total of human drudgery can further 
elaborate their devices until it shall be possible for 
all, or nearly all, of us to live in comfort and culture, 
they may turn out to be the saviors of civilization. 
Is it not wiser for them to bend their whole energies to 
this problem instead of crying out for cheap foreign 
labor, knowing, if they are wise, that this same labor, 
if allowed to multiply, will presently take their fac- 
tories out of their hands or burn them down over 
their heads? 


6 ps legislators, both Federal and State, have 
issued vast quantities of tax-free securities for 
the distribution of capital in notoriously wasteful and 
unfruitful ways, and then, by confiscatory rates of 
taxation, proceeded to drive all free capital into the 
shelters so thoughtfully provided. Would it not be 
wiser to encourage capital to scatter itself abroad 
in the land and point out to the capitalists how they 
can use their free funds to the best interests of the 
community and thus secure, if it may be, a length- 
ening of their own tranquillity? 

While a few wealthy men have set noble examples 
of good sense, good will, and self-control, it is lamen- 
tably evident that the technique of extravagance has 
more than kept pace with the increase of riches. 
There are a hundred ways in which cultured life 
could be simplified without loss of comfort or real 
pleasure. We buy cars beyond our needs and our 
means just because our (Continued opp. page 584) 
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Of a¥Pilgrimage to Mecca 


By Rose Wilder Lane | i 


HE Sheik was holding open house that eve- 
ning in Jerusalem. He had returned from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and all his friends were 
gathering to congratulate him. Carrying a lantern — 
for this quarter of Jerusalem is poorly lighted and 
the moon had not yet risen above the mountains of 
Moab — we went stumbling in the cobbled narrow 
ways to his gate. 

The Sheik’s house was tall and white behind the 
trees of his garden. An arched doorway of light wel- 
comed us into a scent of sandalwood and spices. 
On the threshold of his reception room the Sheik 
stood to greet us. He wore an undergarment of thin- 
striped gold and black, and over this a flowing cloak 
of purple silk—resplendent, though merely his ordi- 
nary costume. The colors, and his keen brown face, 
_ stood out like enamel against the snow-white walls 

of the room behind him. 

This room was large and the walls ran up into 
white domes — like the tents in which these nomad 
peoples lived before they came to rest in houses of 
stone. From the central dome hung a lamp of pierced 
silver. The floor of black-and-white marble was 
covered with rugs laid one upon another, and rugs 
were spread on the broad divan that ran around the 
room. There was a chest of black wood inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and the small tables that were 
brought and set before us were of the same work. 

The Sheik, dropping his slippers of embroidered 
red leather, seated himself comfortably cross-legged 
on the divan, making places for us near him in the 
long line of his friends. Their brown faces and black 
eyes and beards were a frieze around the white walls 
above the colors of their garments. 

Our coming was. an interruption. The Sheik had 
been telling the tale of his pilgrimage. Before he re- 
sumed it there must be a pause for many courteous 
remarks and offering of cigarettes. The Sheik’s son 
placed before us some little tables and brought a 
tray of exquisitely carved silver cups no larger than 
thimbles. We expected coffee, but greater honor 
awaited us. The cups contained water — water 
brought from the well that appeared to Hagar in the 
desert when Ishmael was dying of thirst. Ishmael is 
father to all the wandering tribes of Arabia, and 
this was holy water. 

“A strange thing is true of water from that well,” 
said the Sheik. “In the desert where God gave it to 
Hagar the water is clear and sparkling and of a deli- 
cious flavor. But when it is carried to any other 
country it changes. Only those who make the pil- 
grimage to the well can know the real taste of its 


water.” He had carried it for six weeks in Standard 
Oil cans packed in the hold of the ship. 

Seeing that all our cigarettes were lighted, the 
Sheik took up his story from the beginning. When- 
ever a newcomer arrived, he began again, patiently; 
and patiently all his hearers heard each repetition. 

The pilgrimage had begun at Jaffa. Twenty-five 
hundred pilgrims were packed upon the small ship 
with their provision of water and food and bedding. 
Then they discovered that there was no one to 
navigate the vessel. The ship, it seemed, belonged 
to a Turk in Stamboul; another man had leased it, 
making only a small advance payment, had col- 
lected fares from the pilgrims, and then run away. 

Fortunately, it was the season of fair weather, and 
among their number were several who knew some- 
thing of ships. Recommending themselves to Allah, 
the pilgrims therefore set out, endeavoring to navi- 
gate the ship themselves. No misadventure befell 
them until they reached Suez, where Frangazi men 
demanded of them payment for passing through the 
canal. Six hundred gold pounds was the first price 
and the last; bargaining was of no avail. 

Taking heart again when this was done, they pro- 
ceeded through the canal into the Red Sea. Because 
of heat and thirst and clumsiness, they were slow in 
navigating, but after many days they came to port. 


(y= day they spent in port, and in the evening 
set out toward Mecca, traveling with tens of 
thousands. (The ship they left empty in harbor, 
trusting that it might be there when they returned.) 
They traveled by night, and in the heat of day 
slept under shelters which had been provided. 
Though their numbers were as locusts in time of 
plague, not one pilgrim was robbed of so much as a 
thread from the fringe of his garments, save once. 

On that first evening it was discovered that two 
men among them were thieves. They had stolen a 
blanket. This was recovered, and the thieves were 
taken onward for punishment. 

“In the morning,” said the Sheik, “we came to a 
building of stone with irons set in the walls and in the 
ceiling. The two thieves, on whom be the mercy of 
God, were hung by the wrists from the irons in the 
ceiling, and we lay down to sleep. That evening, 
when all was ready for the march, came a man with 
an ax who chopped off their arms, so that they fell. 
We then dipped the thieves in pitch and oil which 
we had boiling over a fire, and we drove them, still 
living, into the desert. 

“From that time onward there was no thieving. 
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Goods left lying on the sand were as safe as in the 
owner’s girdle. In Mecca there was a man who for- 
got his money belt, heavy with gold; he left it hang- 
ing on the wall of the room in which he had slept. 
Every man who opened the door of that room closed 
it again as though he had seen a devil. For four days 
the criers went through Mecca, crying to the multi- 
tudes that the man who had left his money belt 
must return and take it; and all that time no man 
entered the room in which it was. On the fifth day 
the owner heard the criers, and clapping his hand to 
his body discovered that it was he who had for- 
gotten his money belt. So he returned to the inn and 
took it. Such was the blessing of Allah upon our 
pilgrimage, turning every man to ways of honesty 
until we had returned from Mecca.” 

“Allah be praised!” said the Sheik’s hearers. 

“Praise be to Allah!” said he, continuing the tale. 


HEY reached Mecca the fourth morning and 
rested. Men from the ends of the earth were 
there talking of many things. On the fifth morning 
all who were in the city set out to the Holy Moun- 
tain. It was necessary to make this journey beneath 
the heat of the sun, and without covering save a 
loin cloth. The heat of the sun was such that num- 
bers died. The Sheik himself felt his head stunned 
as by strong blows, but he persevered. It was granted 
him to come near to the top of the mountain, where 
crowds were pressed so tight that children suffocated. 
He looked far over the desert, and to the limits of 
his vision the earth was covered with men packed 
closely as a flock of sheep at noon. It seemed to him 
that all the men of the world were gathered there to 
praise God, and the sound of their voices in prayer 
was a mighty sound. 
_ After the prayers came the sacrifice of sheep. 
This is the law; for each pilgrim, one sheep. For each 
sin upon his mind, one or more sheep, according as 
the sin is light or heavy upon him. For anything done 
for his comfort while on the Holy Mountain, — for 
the brushing away of louse or flea or fly, for taking a 
thorn from the foot, or shading the eyes, — one 
sheep. The slaughter was done beside ditches dug in 
the sand to receive the blood. All night and all day 
it continued, until bodies of sheep were piled in tens 
and hundreds of thousands. | 
Men from Africa, such as the Sheik had never 
seen — small black men with ringed noses and kinky 
hair, doubtless poor men in their own country — 
were there. They took the meat and dried it in the 
sun and carried it away to eat in winter. The skins 
of the sheep belonged to the government of Mecca. 
For some days the Sheik remained in Mecca and 
saw the riches of its bazaar, and heard all languages 
spoken, and learned many things. He visited Hagar’s 
holy well and filled five Standard Oil cans. With 
these and his purchases he returned to the port 
where the ship still lay, and with three thousand 


pilgrims he embarked for home. They had been but 
a day at sea when it was discovered that water and 
food were exhausted. That day no one worked on 
the ship, but all discussed what they should do. 

The trip to Mecca had been a hell, but this return 
was seven hells. Men’s eyes sank and the bones came 
sharp against the skin, and all day long they prayed 
and cursed. Some flung themselves overboard while 
yet alive. Women and children wailed without 
ceasing. Men offered two handfuls ‘of gold for as 
much water as would fill the palm of a hand. The 
water we had drunk the Sheik might have sold for 
ten gold pounds. But no one sold the water from 
Hagar’s well. Such as would part with it gave it 
freely, taking no payment. 

The ship came at last to a place where water and 


_ food were taken on board, enough for the voyage on 


to Jaffa. But because of eating and drinking, they 
went onward slowly, so that thirst had begun again 
before they reached that port. Men of Jaffa came 
out with water and bread for friends who were on 
board. But since the English would allow none to 
land, saying that they must endure yet another ten 
days upon that ship — for this is the law of the 
English, known as “‘quarantine” — those of Jaffa 
who were upon the ship stood steadfast, refusing to 
touch the food or drink that had been brought them. 
They said, “We are many yet alive upon this ship, 
and we must all be saved, or die together, for we are 
all pilgrims from Mecca.” At this their friends upon 
the shore raised such a cry in the ears of the English 
that all were allowed to land. 

Thus ended the pilgrimage, which not for one 
thousand gold Egyptian pounds would the Sheik 


have forgone, nor for two thousand take again. 


HE Sheik waved a hand, and those obedient 
men, his sons, brought his purchases for our 
exclamations. There were plates of old Chinese 
porcelain, more beautiful than jewels. There were 
lengths of fine stuff from Kashmir, ivory prayer beads 
from Africa, and a marvelously wrought shawl from 
Bengal. From Bagdad came the seamless cloak of 
camel’s-hair cloth, soft as velvet and waterproof, 
embroidered in gold. “The bazaars of Mecca,” 
said the Sheik, “‘are the wonder of the world.” 
There are so many worlds. When the Sheik had 
touched his breast and forehead in farewell on the 
threshold of that white-walled room in which his 
friends appeared like figures in bright enamel, we 
walked across the garden where the fountain splashed, 
and through the gateway into the narrow streets of 
Jerusalem. The narrow streets and domed roofs were 
gray and silver in the light from the moon above the 
mountains of Moab. And it seemed to us that a door 
had closed behind us — a door which had stood ajar 
for an instant to show us a world where such a tale 
is as commonplace as the stories that are told in 
America of a trip to New York. 























STONES OF A VANQUISHED EMPIRE 


Shattered Idols and Temples of the Khmers ‘Bear Witness to an 
Unusual Early Artistic ‘Development in Southeastern Asia 
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(All Photos from E. R. Gammage, Picture Knowledge) 


ROM the Ninth to the Fourteenth Century, — great stone temples destroyed by wars and still 
the Khmer Empire flourished in that incessantly attacked by the deadliest of all 
corner of Asia where now lie Siam and Cambodia. enemies, the tropical jungle. Above is a picture 
It produced an architecture which was partially of the remaining wall of the palace of the king of 
destroyed when the empire fell, as legend pre- | Angkor Thom, capital of the Khmer Empire in 
~ dicted, with the removal of the sacred sword Cambodia. This wall extends a quarter of a mile, 
from the temple of Angkor Watt by the Cam- and upon it is sculptured a procession of ele- 
bodians. In Java, too, can be found the ruins of __ phants in life size. 
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Gate to the principal Buddhist temple in 
Bangkok, Siam 














Temple of Angkor Watt, Temple of Pnom-Penh, 
Cambodia Cambodia 
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Gigantic stone statue of Buddha, all that remains of a 
temple at Angkor Thom 





Wall of Angkor Thom, wide enough on top for two automobiles abreast. 
On each of the four sides of the surmounting tower are 
colossal carved human heads 
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Brahmanism once invaded 
Java, and the figure at the 
right, representing Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva—the 
Creator, the Destroyer, and 
the Preserver—still stands 
as witness in one of the 
ancient temples. The primi- 
tive character of the sculpture 
Shows that it dates back to 
the Eleventh Century, a relic 


of theancient Indian Empire . 


in Java 





































Below are pictured some of 
the fearful guardians of the 
temple of Boro Buddor— 
once the terrorizers of the 
credulous Javanese. With the 
Mohammedan conquest of 
the island, these idols fell into 
disuse and were overwhelmed 
by the jungle growth until the 

last century when they were 

reclaimed by the Dutch 
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Number One Madison Avenue 


The Business of an Insurance Company 
By Henry Bruére 


T is hard to write about a life insurance company 
| without becoming statistical. If you have an 

aversion to figures, part of what you are about 
to read may seem dull unless you can see through 
figures. The statistics that are waiting for your eye 
a little further on in this article are not the fibbing 
kind. You can safely believe them. You need not 
bother to “‘see through” them in that sense. They 
will interest you if they will help you visualize one 
of the most characteristic American institutions 
which, let us say, like the Ford car industry, has 
grown gigantic because of popularity and not 
because of privilege. 

Here come the statistics! In Canada and conti- 
nental United States there are 12,000,000 working- 
class families living in towns of more than 2,000 
population. Five million of these families have 
one, several, or all of their members insured in this 
company. They own policies whose premiums are 
collected weekly in small amounts expressed in 
cents, not in dollars. There are 19,500,000 of such 
owners and their aggregate insurance is $4,250,000,- 
ooo. Supplementing this number, of more certain 
incomes and thus in better financial status, are 
another 3,500,000 individuals who are insured in 
amounts of $1,000 to $1,000,000. But the average 
is $1,500, and so it is easily seen that most of them 
are “just folks.” 

Lately, 750,000 in a new category of insured have 
been added. These are all employees of big and little 
business whose dependents are protected against 
the financial injury of their deaths by “coverall’’ 
or group policies, which are a form of blanket 
insurance without medical examination devised 
especially to protect employees. 

The consequences of this aggregate of business 
take on proportions correspondingly impressive. 
Thus one of these group policies at a stroke insured 
the lives of go,000o workmen. To take one illustration 
from a possible many, it would please Ben Franklin 
to know that last year this company paid $9,000,000 
to young persons who twenty years ago at the 
age of two, through the foresight of their thrifty 
mothers, began saving pennies in weekly payments. 
Each business day about $450,000 is paid on ful- 
filled contracts. Ninety-three thousand new policies 
are written each week on the weekly premium basis 
with an average of twenty cents or thereabouts 
per week per policy. Each month 52,000 policies 
in sums of $1,000 or over are issued. The total 
insurance placed last year was $2,359,034,859, 


bringing the total in force at the end of the year to 
$9,238, 254,068. 

The picture that emerges from these statistics 
is one of organized providence on an unprecedented 
scale, advancing with the growth of population and 
wealth. It is not possible to summarize the economic 
significance of this process adequately in a word, 
but it is not far afield to say that it is a prodigious 
effort to prolong the economic life of individuals 
who have financial responsibilities to meet in the 

care of dependents. 

The business activity which these figures reflect 
is carried on in the fashion of other business, by the 
process of selling and sustaining sales through good 
commercial practice. To carry on and to supply 
the demand, which with respect to insurance as in 
the case of most other things is latent until given 
an opportunity to express itself, this purveyor of 
protection has spread throughout the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada an organization of 
17,000 selling agents. These agents are under the 
local supervision of district managers, who in turn 
are directed by executives having charge of large 
geographical areas. The entire staff of agents is 
directly employed by the company and is made up 
of full-time workers who receive regular incomes 
which are comparable to those of skilled workmen 
or modest business men. 


A em life insurance business, compared with the 
engineering or chemical industries, is relatively 
simple as a matter of art or technology. It demands 
skill in selling, skill in investments, and skill in the 
management of an infinity of detail. The business 
of keeping and analyzing records in life insurance 
rises to the rank of a skilled profession. This de- 
mands auditors and accountants of high order. 
A special science of record analysis is represented 
by the insurance actuaries. They figure the costs - 
of insurance, expressed in premium rates, calculate 
the amounts that must be accumulated by age, 
race, and sex for different types of policy in order 
that rates and benefits may balance. They are also 
the inventors of the numerous types of insurance 
policy which, although they are based on common 
principles, vary with respect to term, rate, and mode 
of payment. 

With millions of policyholders there are millions of 
records. So great is the volume of clerical operations 
that an important field of invention is presented 
by the possibilities of reducing the multiplicity 
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of checking operations required to insure accuracy, 
_as by the use of error-proof mechanical devices. 

For 28,000,000 policies, the particular company we 
are discussing requires 8,000 secretarial and clerical 
employees. 

The nature of the business makes it desirable to 
have the controlling record transactions centralized. 
The home office houses about 7,500 people. Of these 
about 5,000 are women. Among them are many 
experienced business women who have taken an 
important part in devising the procedure that makes 
it possible to handle large volumes of clerical 
transactions with speed and accuracy. Men, as a 
rule, fill the posts requiring extended training, be- 
cause the majority of women employees take posi- 
tions only for a limited period between school days 
and marriage. 


Each noon over 7,000 meals are served without | 


charge in the main office 


Looked upon as a business merely, this company 
meets every test that may be applied to sound 
and serviceable enterprises. Yet the by-products 
of its activity are in many respects its most useful 
contribution to national well-being. 


RIMARILY, the business of this life insurance 

company is the elimination of death as a cause 
of destitution in the families of working people. 
By its energetic salesmanship it has enrolled in the 
campaign against this form of destitution more than 
one sixth of the population of the United States and 
Canada. In some of the cities of the country the 
number of its policies in force equals the entire 
population. 

In insuring millions of industrial workers and 
their families, the company could not but be aware 
of the tremendous death toll annually taken among 

them by preventable 





for this staff, outranking 
any other restaurant in 
the number of individ- 
uals served at a meal. 

It is necessary to take 
especial measures to 
safeguard the health of 
so large a group of 
workers thrown into in- 
timate contacts. All re- 
ceive an entrance and 
annual medical exami- 
nation, and every six 
months a reéxamination 
of teeth. For those un- 
derweight, a special milk 
diet is provided, served 
between meals. 


28,000,000 policies. 





No. 1 Madison Avenue 


Number One Madison Avenue is the home 
office of the Metropoliton Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the largest organization of its kind in the 
world. Just as the clock in the tower of its huge 
building on Madison Square is a landmark to 
New Yorkers, so is the company a landmark in 
the nation. Insurance, whose existence dates back 
but a little over two centuries, has become one of 
our greatest forces for progress, since its aims are 
identical with those of every human being — 
namely, elimination of sickness and prolongation 
of life. In this article, Mr. Bruere, third vice 
president of the company, tells something of the 
work of this organization which has on file some 


disease. Fifteen years 
ago it began to codperate 
with health departments 
and private health or- 
ganizations to bring to 
all of its policyholders, 
simple information on 
means of preventing dis- 
eases of children and 
women, and the then 
greatest of all plagues, 
tuberculosis. Week after 
week, year after year, 
for fifteen years this 
campaign has been con- 
tinued with striking ef- 
fect in reduced mortality 
rates among the policy- 








A gymnasium, a co- 

operative store where trifles that women need and 
staples such as shoes and stockings can be bought 
at less than market rates, and a large variety of 
appropriate educational classes are among the many 
accessories to the seven-hour days of steady employ- 
ment that are supplied by this business which serves 
a virtual nation of policyholders. 


“tem management cf the company is selected by 
directors, who in turn are chosen by the vote of 
policyholders. They are for the most part men 
whose personal occupations as heads of important 
institutions mark them as worthy of confidence and 
capable of discharging great responsibilities. Those 
who are not executives of important institutions are 
nationally known professional men. 

It is a substantial, thriving business institution, 
yet withal there are no profits derived from it. 
It is a service-at-cost business with earnings above 
the cost of insurance and administration distributed 
to the contributors, namely, the policyholders. 


holders of the company. 

In addition to this educational work, the actual 
business of saving lives has. been incorporated with 
the business of insuring them. For the millions of 
its industrial policyholders, the company through 
local nursing associations or by employing its own 
nurses supplies nursing assistance in sickness. In 
four thousand places these nursing arrangements 
are in effect. Last year these nurses made more than 
2,400,000 home visits. 

For six years it worked with authorities and 
public-spirited citizens of Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, to test the effect of constant education and 
preventive effort on reducing the prevalence of con- 
sumption. One of the most dramatic documents in 
public-health history is the report recently pub- 
lished on this experiment showing an amazing 
reduction in tuberculosis mortality which was de- 
creased from 120 per 100,000 to 38.2 per 100,000 — 
a reduction of 68 per cent. 

In like manner a baby-saving campaign, through 
the application of scientific methods of public 
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control and mother education, demonstrated in a 
locality of medizval health conditions that an infant 
mortality rate of 300 per 1,000 was not the result 
of poverty and a high birth rate, but of neglect of 
simple health measures. Before the campaign was 
begun, in every 1,000 children of one year of age 
and less 300 died; after the demonstration of possi- 
bilities this enormous toll was reduced by more 
than two thirds to 96.4 per 1,000. 

The millions of policyholders, who are the 
proprietors of this company, not only make provi- 
sion for their own needs and those of their depend- 
ents through the accumulation of vast savings and 
insurance, but they are contributing to the general 
welfare in a variety of ways. They see through their 
company the large panorama of the effect of health 
measure on life and happiness perhaps more vividly 
than does any other group of the population. By 
applying in private what they learn through their 
mutual health teaching, as well as by these demon- 
strations, these health-awakened millions are vastly 
improving the well-being of the nation at large. 

The financial basis of life insurance is a judicious 
investment of money so that by growth at interest 
it may be sufficient to meet the purposes for which 
it is set aside. Through the contributions of policy- 
holders, this company has received in trust nearly 
$1,500,000,000. These resources, which it would be 
virtually impossible to gather in any other way, 
are a very important pillar in the whole economic 
structure of the two nations from which it has been 
derived. It has contributed about one sixtieth of the 
total value of all American railways, for example. 
In other words, more than $300,000,000 of these 
funds have been used to build and equip the trans- 
portation system of the two countries. 


Pa hundred and fifty millions of this money, 
which belongs principally to city dwellers, has 
been loaned to farmers to help them equip them- 
selves to supply the great centers of population 
with the necessaries of life. 

In order that people may live more comfortably, 
nearly $700,000,000 have gone into mortgage loans 
the country over, with special encouragement to 
borrowers who are building modest individual 
homes. These millions of savers organized as a mu- 
tual insurance company have not only helped the 
nation to build homes; they have helped solve one of 
the most difficult problems involved in supplying 
homes for city dwellers, namely, how to meet high 
building costs and at the same time provide decent 
facilities at low rentals. 

As a demonstration of what could be done on a 
reasonable basis, the company has recently com- 
pleted several groups of apartment houses in one 
of the boroughs of New York City, providing homes 
for 2,000 families. Because of the housing emer- 
gency, the Legislature of New York temporarily 


lifted the ban on direct investment of life insurance 
funds in company-owned. buildings, at the same 
time limiting the rental charge in buildings so 
constructed to nine dollars per room per month. 
Through good business management the company 
has been able to demonstrate that apartments of 
high order can be constructed upon these terms, 
even in New York City, and at the same time secure 
for the investor an entirely adequate financial return. 


rr as the demonstrations of what might be 
done to stamp out tuberculosis and to cut infant 
mortality have given others the courage and inspira- 
tion to follow the example set, it.is hoped that by 
the demonstration in home building, investors and 
groups of investors will be inspired to do likewise 
wherever the necessity is known to exist. 

A company can’t be big and handle the big jobs 
which fall to it to do without having a very active 
interest in keeping abreast of what is best in manage- 
ment methods. It can’t accomplish what it needs to 
accomplish without the unreserved codperation of 
all of its employees. The company of our tale has, 
therefore, an interest in two of the most important 
problems confronting American people, namely, the 
efficient management of business enterprise and 
codperative relations between employer and em- 
ployee. It finds opportunity for the practical appli- 
cation of this interest not only to its own business, 
but in a unique service to hundreds of institutions 
whose employees are insured with it under group 
insurance. For such service it maintains a central 
exchange of information on questions of business 
management, factory and workshop hygiene, and 
problems of industrial relations. It places competent 
experts in these subjects at the service of its policy- 
holders who, in a sense, have become, as it were, 
an informal association of business men for the 
advancement of the art of management and the 
improvement of working conditions. 

Through its influence on the health of its policy- 
holders, this company has made a material contribu- 
tion to the length and effectiveness of their lives. 
In the same way it is endeavoring to make a measur- 
able contribution to the success and stability of 
American business. 

The vision that the company holds of its rdle of 
service as a business is not only to provide an op- 
portunity for purchase of its insurance, but to co- 
operate in all proper ways with business men, who 
are its policyholders, and their employees, who are 
insured by it, in promoting the stability of serv- 
iceable business and the health and economic well- 
being of workingmen and their families. 

This is not a dream or a fantastic conception of 
some scheme maker, but a business program of 
business men in operation at One Madison Avenue 
and at six hundred other centers in the United 
States and Canada. 
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Readers and Writers 


OME books seem to slip out into 
the world almost surreptitiously, 
enjoying neither the encomiums of 

popular critics nor such prominent ad- 
vertising as to force them upon the atten- 
tion of the public. Such a work is “Dead 
Reckonings in Fiction” (Longmans), by 
Dorothy Brewster and Angus Burrell, 
which is by far the most interesting and 
amusing volume of American criticism I 
have read in a long time. While all sorts 
of commonplace books are-eagerly be- 
lauded and pretentious works are greeted 
as masterpieces of erudition, here is some- 
thing quite outside the beaten track that 
seems to have attracted no attention. It 
is published in the austere and aloof 
manner of the house of Longmans, which 
conforms to the traditions of British pub- 
lishing a century ago. You will search the 
“jacket” of this book in vain for those 
biographical confidences concerning the 
authors in which the younger publishing 
firms delight to indulge. Even the com- 
mercially valuable fact that thereis a pref- 
ace by James Harvey Robinson is not 
exploited, but rather discreetly insinuated 
by a quotation from the said preface, 
which does not betray the existence of 
the preface itself. There is no limited 
edition, signed by the authors, nor is the 
book bound in batik. In short, none of 
the current aids to immortality has been 
employed, and as it is a work of genuine 
humor and originality, I fear its prospects 
of success are slight. 
Yet, the authors come to their discus- 
‘sion of Anatole France, Henry James, 
Katherine Mansfield, Chekhov, Dostoiev- 
ski, Conrad, May Sinclair and D. H. 
Lawrence equipped with the irresistible 
paraphernalia of psychanalysis — and 
what moreis needed nowadays for success? 
In an amusing first chapter they toy with 
several possible theories of criticism. “It 
would be a simple matter to get started on 
a book of criticism, if one had a theory to 
prove or disprove. But our position is dis- 
tressingly simple. We like certain novels 
and stories, and wish to talk about them; 
and we are halted at the threshold by 
wondering why we like them, and why 
anyone should care to listen to our talk 
about them.” And their final decision is 
that literature is an escape both for the 
writer and the reader, so that the only 
thing one can properly ask of a piece of 
fiction is: “ Does it create the illusion that 
enables us to escape, and does it intensify 
our capacity for more sensitive experi- 
ence? ’” Whereupon they begin a series of 
analyses of certain authors, whom I have 
named, that seem to fulfill to an especial 
degree this thoroughly modern demand. 


By Ernest Boyd 


Because these two critics write most 
attractively and entertainingly about 
their subject they carried me protestingly 
along. But I confess that my incurable 
distrust of the logomachy of psycha- 
nalysis, with its fancy names and pseudo- 
scientific terms for simple matters of 
human nature and experience, makes me 
particularly skeptical of its application 
to literature. Fortunately, the theory in 


this book does not interfere with the. 


excellent and sensitive appreciation of 
the works of literature discussed. But, 
being nothing if not argumentative, I 
find myself challenging the standpoint 
of the authors, apart from their views 
of specific works. Here is an example of 
the way in which their approach to the 
subject is obviously distorted by the 
dreadful fetish of psychanalysis. They 
quote somebody who says: “Is there any 
reason why a production entitled Dz 
Barry in Europe should be rechristened 
to read Passion for American exhibition? 
Is there any reason why Barrie’s 4dmi- 
rable Crichton should become Male and 
Female as a photo-play?” Then follows 
a list of typical movie titles, “‘His Wedded 
Wife,” “Forbidden Fruit,” “Why Wives 
Go Wrong,” and so forth, with this 
comment: “It surely does not require an 
erudite psychanalyst to find the reason 
for this avalanche of suggestiveness .. . 
Strong elemental forces long suppressed 
erupt in irrepressible, if furtive, curiosity.” 


NEED hardly point out that the first 

two titles changed may be explained on 
grounds that have nothing whatever to do 
with the general question illustrated by 
the list from which I have quoted three 
examples. Barrie’s original title had 
obviously little or no meaning for the 
general mass of American movie fans. 
Its associations and implications would 
be lost upon them. Similarly, the average 
European audience knows who Du Barry 
was. It would have been rash to assume 
that the same was true of America. As 
for the suggestiveness of the titles gen- 
erally, my retort is: Well, what of it? 
To imagine that they indicate the sup- 
pression of “elemental forces” is, to my 
mind, simply to allow oneself to be 
bamboozled by the usual Freudian jargon. 
The authors of the book are very insistent 
upon the fact that the Latin races are 
unaffected by such suppressions, and they 
build up a contrast between Henry 
James’ and Anatole France’s treatment 
of adultery. But the suggestiveness both 
of titles and plays, of life itself, is much 
more heightened in Latin than in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. 


If stories of sex, with suggestive scenes, 
are an indication of our furtive curiosi- 
ties, is it not strange that when license in 
speech and manners was far greater than 
anything we know, literature was so ex- 
clusively preoccupied with sex stories and 
suggestive humor? Were Aretino, Boc- 
caccio, Straparola, and the author of the 
“Heptameron” repressed Anglo-Saxons? 
Methinks not, but their freedom from 
what we are pleased nowadays to call our 
inhibitions did not by any means release 
them from sex obsessions. Their tiresome 
stories bore me to tears, though great is 
their attraction for people who try to pro- 
cure them, despite the edicts of Mr. 
Sumner and his crew, simply because they 
all tell the same idiotic anecdotes, which 
are just as stupid ard quite as inanely 
suggestive as the allegedly risqué movies 
which are now cited as undoubted proof 
of our repressed desires. 


OREOVER, if repression is to be 

used as basis for any theory of litera- 
ture or conduct, then our critics had better 
omit the usual comparisons with the free 
and unrepressed Latin races. Compared 
with Spain, Italy, and France, America and 
England are absolutely free countries 
in the sense that the conventions relating 
to the intercourse of the sexes, to the con- 
duct of women, to the literature a young 
woman should read, are free from the 
medieval prohibitions which still flourish 
in the Latin countries. Yet, it is precisely 
the literature of those countries which is 
held up as an example of what can be 
done when people are not bound down by 
puritanical fears and repressions. 

The superstition that an American 
living in Boston is a cowed and furtive 
victim of Anglo-Saxon morality, whereas 
a Frenchman in Bordeaux is a gay, free, 
instinctive creature, expressing himself at 
will, is one of the strangest beliefs of our 
time. Most of the things that the cowed 
and self-repressed American does without 
thinking would cause such a scandal in a 
French town that social life there would 
become impossible. Those who see in the 
Latin countries a paradise of the unin- 
hibited should be invited to settle down 
in a city like Seville, let us say, and send 
their womenfolk to their usual occupa- 
tions. The result will be a curious com- 
ment upon the effects of no repressions, 
for it will be seen that in our “sex- 
starved” society, our sexual preoccupa- 
tions are less, not greater, which is just 
the contrary of the Freudian theory. If 
Freud were right, an unchaperoned woman 
should be safer in Seville than in Boston. 
Which, as Euclid remarked, is absurd. 
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Alarums and Excursions 


ELsiE AND THE CuiLp. By Arnold Ben- 
nett. New York: G. H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

Tue House or Propuecy. By Gilbert 
Cannan. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
$2.00. 


TuE Oxp MEN oF THE SEA. By Compton 
Mackenzie. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.00. 


N reading old plays, when the action 
dragged one would find the thought- 
ful dramatist providing “alarums and 
excursions.” Then it would come over 
one how in the theatre there must have 
arisen shoutings in the wings, and out 
would swarm citizens and soldiers engag- 
ing in windy, brief debate and combat, 
with beating of drums and general excite- 
ment, till suddenly, as inexplicably as 
they had come on, the accommodating 
crowd would rush away, and the stage 
would be left to the weeping heroine or 
the deep-voiced hero, only too certain, at 
heart, of the interruption of some future 
alarum and excursion. It is some such 
tumultuous and stirring spectacle of life 
that the books now under review afford. 
“Elsie and the Child” at first thought 
seems not at all spectacular. A collection 
of stories, it presents in the place of honor 
an account of the further experiences of 
the servant girl whose selflessness and 
wholesomeness endeared her to thousands 


. of readers of “Riceyman Steps.” Here 


certainly is no fanfare of trumpets or 
clash of steel, but simply a revelation of 
the laughter and tears that lurk beneath 
the most commonplace appearances. Yet 
except at his very best, Mr. Bennett im- 
presses one as having a distinct flair for 
the melodramatic. In his airy fashion he 
will sacrifice much probability to the con- 
struction of a breathless situation. So in 
the present case, if for their brief hour the 
great-hearted, slow-tongued servant and 
her shell-shocked husband can in their 
beautiful naturalness monopolize the 
spotlight, their sketch is soon over, and 
as in a music hall, the curtain descends 
and rises swiftly on other scenes and 
actors. The reader can almost hear the 
muted sobbing of the violins as he follows 
the story of the young bridegroom who is 
cured of his jealousy by being forced to 
listen to the confession of a kindly dis- 
posed murderer; the irate father who is 
struck dead by apoplexy as he brandishes 
for intended destruction the will that 
means a fortune for his rightfully rebel- 
lious daughter; the great actress whose 
Titanialike infatuation creates the pros- 
perity~of a fool. Though the excursions 
are individual, the alarums are indubit- 
able. It is all very skillfully done, with 
little touches of lifelikeness that are in- 
expressibly moving; but the total effect is 
theatrical. 


In Mr. Cannan’s novel the excursions 
never seem to emerge from the wings. 
The action behind the scenes is evidently 
volcanic. The noise is a continuous muf- 
fled roar. The characters talk about it 
in a kind of twitching intensity. But what 
it means is never quite clear. It may mean 
a great deal; or conceivably it may fail to 
make sense because it is nonsense. In sub- 
stance, “The House of Prophecy” con- 
tinues the story of the Jew, Sembal, 
whose name furnished the title of an 
earlier novel. With an art that is lean but 
hardly athletic, the author floats his nar- 
rative in the streams of consciousness of 
some half dozen skinless individuals who 
at the end of the war cannot tell precisely 
what they want though they are sure 
that they do not want things as they are. 
One gets an impression of much talk and 
considerable hysteria, and always the 
brazen clangor and boom of some in- 
definable crisis in the distance. Comments 
Mr. Cannan in regard to the state of 
affairs after the Armistice: “This was a 
strange, new kind of life in which people 
were living beneath the surfaces with a 
new swiftness and clarity, but without 
the slightest ability to give concrete shape 
to what they thought and felt and desired. 
What took place on the surface was a pre- 
posterous, meaningless caricature. . .” 
In similar fashion he seems to fail in his 
attempt to give concrete shape to his 
theme. All that is certain is that the 
heroine in the course of events desefts her 
fiancé, whose past is oddly reminiscent of 
Bertrand Russell’s, and responds to the 
mysterious fascination exerted by her 
Semitic lover. In its psychological em- 
phasis and emotional stress the book 
must be characterized as sensationalism 
of the mind. 

There is nothing elusive about “The 


Old Men of the Sea.” One can imagine - 


Mr. Mackenzie seeking “some sweet, 
oblivious antidote” to the depression 
that must have overtaken him sometimes 
as he traced through three volumes the 
destinies of the Rev. Mark Lidderdale, 
and turning for relief to the composition 
of a shocker. He evidently wrote this tale 
of adventure in a generous mood, and 
without stint heaped up the rather mus- 
tily picturesque characters and intrigues 
and mysteries, interspersed with bright 
“travelogues” that never completely 
blend with the other ingredients. You 
have mahogany-skinned seamen, and 
gray-whiskered villains, and a voyage to 
the South Seas, with a stabbing fray in 
Bahia, a murder on the coast of Pata- 
gonia, castaways, and buried treasure on 
a tropical island. Numerous details are 
striking, from the early scheme to import 
humming birds in order to do away with 
the necessity for fertilizing blossoms with 
a camel’s-hair brush to the catastrophe, 
when the sea arched its back like a cat, 
and the long-sought land spat fire and 


boiling rock. Nevertheless, the perform- 
ance as a whole is disappointing. Perhaps 
we are too tiresomely sophisticated to 
thrill spontaneously to alarums and 


excursions. 
Georce B. Dutron. 





A Traveler in East Africa 


Waite AND Brack In East Arrica. By 
Hermann Norden. Boston: Small 


Maynard & Co. $5.00. 


HIS is a readable book on Kenya 

and Uganda in 1923. The people who 
go to East Africa are almost all either 
officials, settlers, sportsmen, or travelers. 
Mr. Norden went as a traveler and he 
writes with none of the special preferences 
or prejudices of the first three. He had 
an eye for almost everything, and had 
either a memory or a notebook good 
enough to make a pleasant book. King- 
lake, in the preface to that best of all 
travel books, “Eothen,” protested that 
his volume was “thoroughly free—from 
all details of geographical. discovery or 
antiquarian research—from all display of 
“sound learning and religious knowledge’ 
—and from all good moral reflections.” 
For the same reason, Mr. Norden’s is 
worth reading. Few of his readers could 
have moved leisurely and enthusiastically 
through East Africa, as he did, and told 
so much. 

His reviewer here has but one word to 
add, which is that the man whom Mr. 
Norden met on the train up from Nairobi, 
on his way to go shooting in Tanganyika, 
shot fifty-two lions on that trip with only 
a Springfield rifle, alone, and by day. 
Mr. Norden and, his reviewer hopes, 
some of his readers will appreciate this 


exploit. C.P.C. Jr. 





America’s Greatest Game 


Tue Evo.ution or AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Parties. By Edgar E. Robinson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$4.00. 


CCORDING to Professor Robinson, 
merely voting a party ticket regu- 
larly does not constitute party member- 
ship. Membership on a party committee 
or service in public office does justify the 
exact application of the term “party.” 
Such persons are “ bound closely together, 
at least temporarily, by a common pur- 
pose; they have come to office or seek 
office on a common platform, and they 
are for the time being repositories of the 
traditions and obligations of those who 
have preceded them. They are a going 
concern.” 

The campaign of 1920 is used to illus- 
trate “the wide difference between party 
as an army gathered for primary day and 
party as a small organization, engaged in 
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the pursuit and enjoyment of power in 
public affairs.” Less than one hundred 
men constructed the platforms and about 
the same number were consulted in re- 
gard to disputed points. A group in each 
convention finally came to agreement 
upon the candidates. The candidates 
were then nominated by the thousand 
delegates who in theory represented the 
party voters of the various States, but in 
reality represented altogether only about 
five hundred thousand persons who were 
active in party affairs. 

“What we seem to have in the United 
States,” in the opinion of Professor 
Robinson, “‘is a division of the electorate 
into two great groups, neither of which is 
a political party in the sense of a band of 
men bound together by a common doc- 
trine or a specific program, as in the case 
of the Socialists or the Populists, or any 
of the important third parties that have 
appeared in the past fifty years, but only 
in the sense that each constitutes a great 
body of voters that have been in the 
habit of acting together on election day.” 

Within each of the great groups divi- 
sions of opinion have produced smaller 
groupings that are political parties in the 
sense in which Professor Robinson uses 
the term. Since 1896, the Democratic 
party has been divided between Bryan 
and his fellow radicals and the conserva- 
tive leaders of the East. The Republican 
party also is in reality a coalition of parties 
ranging in leadership from Lodge to La 
Follette. 

In spite of these facts, there still remains 
a dominant interest in the two-party 
system which has been very emphatically 
manifested in the results of the recent 
presidential election. Whatever may be 
the faults from the theoretical point of 
view of the existing party system, it is 
‘evidently firmly embedded in political 
thinking in this country. 

Professor Robinson traces in detail the 
development of the two-party system out 
of the needs of the conquest of a continent, 
and of the building of a form of govern- 
ment for the new continent. In these 
processes there were two purposes: the 
purpose to govern and the purpose to par- 
ticipate. Since 1900, a third purpose has 
been dimly visioned by a growing body of 
leaders of opinion, who have seen the need 
of a national party to insure “the protec- 
tion of the citizen in the liberties promised 
him under the American form of govern- 
ment,” and to improve and safeguard 
“the conditions under which the average 
man and woman must live and work.” 
That need has been at the root of the series 
of third-party movements that have ap- 
peared during the last fifty years, and 
which culminated in the Progressive party 
of 1912. 

Professor Robinson sees little value in 
economic programs. “A widespread de- 
mand for a new conception of party must 


first develop. Until the average man sees 
in a new party a new function for party,” 
it is certain that every attempt will fail. 
The important question, therefore, is, 
how large an element of the people is 
conscious, or may soon become conscious, 
of the need of a new party because of 
“the condition of their daily life and of 
their expectations and demands in the 
way of government.” While Professor 
Robinson does not think that the great 
Progressive vote of 1912 was a hopeful 


‘sign, he does believe that there is in every 


State, where there has been in recent 
years a genuine progressive success in 
State elections, a controlling element con- 
scious of the need. In addition, in every 
large city and industrial center a vigorous 
minority may be detached from class 
movements. Such groups recognize that 
neither good government nor good men 
in government are a sufficient answer to 
the present need. 

Such a conception of party will lead to 
the appearance of a number of parties, 
and probably it will result in attempts by 
independent candidates to capture the 
Presidency. Success will bring about a new 
alignment of parties upon real issues. 

Is the country ready for the new con- 
ception of party as defined by Professor 
Robinson? Has the La Follette candidacy 
helped or hindered? Apparently, the 
number of voters holding this conception 
of party is still a small minority. 

, F. E. Haynes. 





‘Straight War Stuff”’ 


Tue Natura Man. By Patrick Miller. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


BOOK which will test the theory 

so cherished by editors and pub- 
lishers that the reading public will have 
nothing to do with “war books” —a 
theory which this reviewer has long felt 
to be wholly mistaken. “The Natural 
Man” is a war book if there ever was 
one. Not a romance with the war for a 
background, nor a story of intrigue, 
diplomacy, and adventurous spy hunt- 
ing with the war just around the corner, 
but straight war stuff. It has no more 
plot than “Le Feu” — simply the story 
of a group of men, in this case the officers 
of an English battery of field artillery, 
who are affected differently by the 
interminable routine of the war accord- 
ing to their several natures and char- 
acters and secret pride. The book is 
written simply and truthfully. It strikes 
one as an authentic war document writ- 
ten by a man with no social theory to 
advance, no argument to put forward. 
“Le Feu,” in many respects the best of 
the “war books,” suffered in every chap- 
ter from the curse of the doctrinaire. 
War was described as unutterably horri- 
ble, as in fact it was at times, but to 


Barbusse it was always horrible. Not so 
to Mr. Miller’s Blaven, a natural-born sol- 
dier, a gunner in love with his guns, 
much devoted to his battery, and almost 
in love with war, because in war he 
found himself. 

It will be interesting to know if the 
book has a good sale. In that case, pub- 
lishers will doubtless say that interest in 
the war has revived. As a matter of fact, 
it never lagged, though it was smothered 
for a while by the rubbish supposed by 
publishers to describe it. E. 





A Race Within a Race 


Tue Evo.ution or FrencH CANADA. 
By Jean Charlemagne Bracq, Litt.D., 
LL.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.00. 


HIS is an attempt by a friendly 
visitor to the Province of Quebec to 
set forth “how 65,000 vanquished French 
colonists, abandoned by France at the 
Cession, treated unjustly by early English 
settlers and place-holders have become 


a people of over 3,000,000 who have 


evolved a civilisation of their own of 
singular interest.” The first quarter of 
the book sketches the story up to federa- 
tion, the rest of it deals with various 
aspects of French-Canadian develop- 
ment in its modern form.* 

Mr. Bracq has written a conscientious 
and, in its later portions, a compre- 
hensive survey, rather a history. He 
appears at times to be somewhat over- 
anxious to use every item of the mass of 
details and extracts he has gathered 
together, so that the general effect is of 
a rapid cinema of quotations and refer- 
ences. One feels, too, that in the earlier 
pages the writer is more interested in 
proving a thesis than in telling a tale. 
But no one can read the book without 
getting a very just impression of French 
Canada as we have it today, and it is 
a real triumph for a foreigner to have 
reached and to have presented so accurate 
a picture. It is to be hoped that having 
now freed himself from his notebook, 
Mr. Bracq will one day return to speak 
more in his own voice of his own conclu- 
sions upon the fascinating problem of the 
two races in Canada. 

Without being an expert in French- 
Canadian historical sources, one may 
regret that while the book is copious in 
quotations, a considerable portion of the 
evidence adduced, particularly in the 
beginning, is indirect and at second hand. 
The author frankly confesses to this, but 
it remains a weakness. It lays him open to 
the criticism that in part he has let others 
select his facts for him, a charge to be 
avoided by a writer who has to deal in 
comparisons and condemnations. It also 


entails a certain loss of atmosphere. For | 


instance, at page 52 it is related in 
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connection with the lonely position of the 
French Canadians toward the beginning 
of the British régime in lower Canada, 
“French merchandise was prohibited, 
and French Merchants were forbidden 
to enter the province. This applied to 
men of distinction, as well as to others. 
The Duc de La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
who visited Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, 
was prevented from going further.” 
The only reference given is to Bradley’s 
“Lord Dorchester.” The duke, in his 
“Travels in North America” (1799, Vol. 
I, page 298), speaks for himself with a 
picturesque vigor that entitled him at 
least to the posthumous courtesy of a 


citation. == Warwick Curpman, K.C. 


Among Our Young Poets 


Corypon anp OrHER Poems. By Lucius 
M. Beebe. Boston: B. J. Brimmer Co. 
$2.00. 


A VOLUME of easy and fluent verse. 
Mr. Beebe is a young poet, but he 
clings to normalcy in style. In his choice of 
subject matter he shows a more varied 
taste, leaving often the usual thoughts 
whither young poet’s fancy heavily turns 
in spring, summer, autumn, and winter of 
sophomore year to an expression of the 
speed, the crash and rattle of modern life. 
One recognizes shades of the past in “ Vale” 
with its — 


We two have known the roses and the wine 
Of life, and all the fragile loveliness 

Of interdicted passion and the press 

Of pulsing breasts and life’s incarnadine 


and so on and so on. And finds an agree- 
able change in such a poem as “Paris 
Dawn” in which the city is approached by 
aéroplane, and the sensory impressions 
admirably expressed. But on the whole, 
the poems are conventional and a trifle 
decadent; they are of the type generally 
described as “promising.” Mr. Beebe is 
sensitive to impressions and a facile work- 
man. Genuine significance will only come 
with a closer contact with reality and a 
larger experience of life. E. 


A Republican Eulogy 


Pouitics anD WELFARE. By John Calvin 
Brown. New York: Brentano’s. 


HE author of this book has two ob- 

sessions: a belief in the virtues of the 
protective tariff policy and in the Repub- 
lican party as the all-wise agency for its 
administration. History and the facts of 
nature are not allowed to stand in the way 
of any conclusions to be drawn in the 
course of his eulogy. 

Illustrations may be found in any 
chapter. Referring to the Gorman-Wilson 
Tariff of 1894, the author declares in 
one paragraph that President Cleveland 


refused to sign it, and in the next that the 
“free trade” members of both Houses 
proceeded to pass it over his head. Appar- 
ently, Mr. Brown does not remember 
that if the President does not sign a bill 
within ten days it becomes a law without 
his signature. Congress does not need to 
pass such a measure a second time as is 
necessary in the case of a veto. 

In comparing the natural resources of 
America and the British Empire, the au- 
thor incidentally remarks that American 
resources existed before the discovery of 
America by Columbus, but that for nearly 
three hundred years they produced “‘az 
unbroken sombre story of hardships and 
suffering not paralleled by any other 
written history.” Prosperity came only 
when Americans began to develop the 
resources by the adoption of a protective 
tariff policy. Free trade England has never 
had such a wise fiscal system. 

Mr. Brown asks “why Minnesota was 
covered by farms and fully developed be- 
fore there was any demand for the rich 
Winnipeg farm lands at one dollar per 
acre?” “Why is North Mexico not so well 
developed as Texas? Or Africa as pros- 
perous as Florida?” His answer is be- 
cause Minnesota, Texas, and Florida are 
“within the boundaries of American 
‘Protected’ prosperity.” 

In another place the author expresses 
the opinion that the chief cause of the 
unusually heavy Republican victory in 
1920 was because “the American voter 
has an unbroken habit of turning to the 
Republican party to help him out when 
adversity strikes him, just as he turns to 
religion on his death-bed.” 

Such statements might be multiplied 
indefinitely. The examples given are suffi- 
cient to indicate the character of the book. 

F, E. Haynes. 





Life’s Richness 


THE Sea Gypsy. By Edward A. Salisbury 
and Meriam Cooper. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 


HIS excellent travel book is the first 

one I have seen for some time which 
avoids the rut into whose course all our 
“travel books” are tumbling. I pick them 
up at the stalls, they come to me for re- 
view, and I open them only to find that 
both explorer and camera man have suc- 
cumbed to the politely educational. All 
readers will know what I mean, pictures 
from the ends of the earth that move in 
the rhythm of Main Street, Burmese 
grandmothers on doorsteps smoking pipes 
and cuddling little girls who lean grand- 
motherward and have their fingers in their 
mouths; the quaint Kokobolo priest just 
at the moment he blesses the sacred 
wooden spoon — “readers will notice the 
sacred goomp in the lower right hand 
corner” — our parlor tables sink beneath 


it. Never a hint of the demonic element 
in nature and in man — never a glimpse 
of the world where man is “half devil and 
half child”! This book, it is good to tell, 
avoids the trap. A reader will find himself 
in the real Andamans, in the real Solo- 
mons, in the atolls, and in the heart of 
Abyssinia. White official, beastlike savage, 
barbaric king — all are there. A sense of 
the richness of life and of its incredible 
complexity and fantasy dwells in these 
pages. Many pictures, and not one of 
them painfully educational, complete the 
story of a real adventure interestingly 
and realistically told. 
Henry Bestow. 





Juvenalia 


Jupirer’s Moons. By Gertrude Nason 
Carver. Philadelphia: Dorrance & 
Co. $1250. 


MID the flotsam and jetsam which 
float on a tide of printer’s ink past 
the reviewer’s desk, it is a delight to sal- 
vage such a volume of verse as “ Jupiter’s 
Moons” by Gertrude Nason Carver of 
Philadelphia. Although it is unmistakably 
a first book with the defects as well as 
the intensity of youth, it has a wistful 
overtone of beauty which gives the writer 
abundant entrance to that little circle of 
women poets in her city to which Amory 
Hare, Margaret Widdemer, Mary Thayer, 
and Florence Earle Coates belong. Some, 
but {not enough, of her work has the 
singing quality of a good violin. 

In the longer poems she is not at her 
best, but some of her sonnets, noticeably 
“Who Dress the Dead” and “The 
Painted Nun” and the verse entitled 
“Bonfire,” sound the true lyric cry. The 
last is short enough to quote: 


I gathered into a heap the seared brown leaves 
That were our hours together. 

Longing to make their death complete 

By crushing them into the oblivion of ashes, 

I touched them with the flame of forgetfulness. 
They would not burn for the tears 

My eyes were weeping. 

Sighing they blow about, 

Bruising my heart. 


The keynote of this very unusual first 
volume is the search for individuality as 
voiced in the last four lines of “Gauche- 
rie,” which, by the way, Joseph Herges- 
heimer pronounces “a very perfect 
poem.” 

I 

A rebellious marionette 
Twisted the wires 
Which hold me 
Choking but secure — 
And found beauty. 


It is safe to prophesy that under the 
stress of deeper experiences this young 
writer will go far along the road which she 


has chosen. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 
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What the World is Doing 


Tue WEEK 


ECRETARY WILBUR urges that 
the United States spend $110,000,000 
annually for the next twenty years on 
new construction of the Navy if we are to 
keep the fleets on an equality with those of 
Great Britain. (SamueLt GompeERs, vet- 
eran president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, died in San Antonio, Texas, 
on December 13 at the age of seventy- 
four. {The first opium conference, whose 
membership is limited toopium-producing 
countries, has adjourned sine die without 
its members having signed the protocol 
over which there has been so much wran- 
gling. {The defeated German ministry 
gave up the reins of government on 
December 15. {Trorski, war lord of 
Russia, has left Russia “on a vacation.” 
{The League of Nations Council closed 
its forty-second session on December 13. 
qEngland maintains her interest in 
France’s payment of her loan to the 
United States, while the French express 
mild surprise at the British objection. 
(Spain, from latest reports, is’ losing 
ground in Morocco. {An invitation has 
been issued to America by the League of 
Nations to be represented at the arms 
traffic conference to be held next May. 


Domestic 
Mr. Younc’s SPEECH 


“The Dawes Committee did not ap- 
proach the problem of reparations in the 
spirit of imposing a penalty on Germany,” 
said Owen D. Younc during the course 
of an address delivered at a dinner in 
New York, on his return to this country. 
“It did not attempt to fix the blame for 
the war. It was not permitted even to 
determine the total amount of Germany’s 
obligation. It merely found the fact that 
the Allied nations had become heavily 
burdened with debt and that their citizens 
were struggling under an unprecedented 
taxation to pay the cost of this great 
catastrophe.” Mr. Younc expressed his 
appreciation of the codperation of Mr. 
MacDonatp, Premier Herriot, Chan- 
cellor Marx, and Premier THEunIs, and 
continued: “May I pause to ask is it too 
much to hope that some day we may es- 
tablish a definite foreign policy and main- 
tain its continuity free from the horseplay 
of domestic politics even with changing 
administrations? If so, the interests of 
this country and the peace and tran- 
quillity of the world would be advanced 
and insured.” He gave entire credit for 
the conception and adoption of the plan 
to this country, and stated that it consti- 
tutes a distinct and important advance in 
international affairs. 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


ConneEcTICUT ELECTION 


Hiram Bincuam, Republican, defeated 
Hamitton Hott, Democrat, by 40,591 
votes in the special election to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Senator 
BranDEGEE. The election of Governor 
Bincuam brings the number of Republi- 
can Senators to forty-eight, with the 
Democrats and insurgents totaling an 
equal number. Mr. Bincuam lost 100,000 
from his plurality of November 4. In a 
statement issued December 11, he said, 
“I favor adherence of United States to 





(Keystone) 

Senator Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama 

threatened to demand a subpena for the 

Washington editor who referred to bis 

Muscle Shoals bill as “ Another Teapot 
Dome” 


Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, as recommended by President Coot- 
IDGE and indorsed by Republican party 
in national platform. If it should turn out 
to be impossible to get Senate to adopt 
this proposal I should be inclined to vote 
for best form of World Court which could 
be passed by Senate and approved by 
President. I stand with President Coot- 
IDGE in his attitude toward foreign rela- 
tions and the World Court, and in case of 
my election to the Senate would vote to 


support this proposal.” 
Nava. INVESTIGATION 


The House has commenced debate on 
the naval appropriation bill, and the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs has 
considered a resolution from Senator 
Kine of Utah calling for an investigation 
of the condition of the Navy. President 
CooLIDGE is opposed to any measures 


which will lead to a resumption of the old 
system of competitive building, and 
believes in the good faith of the other 
powers. Secretary WiLsur has already 
explained to members of the House that 
in order to maintain the ratio now estab- 
lished with Great Britain and Japan, it 
will be necessary to spend $110,000,000 
annually for vessels in the unrestricted 
class, such as light cruisers. The matter of 
gun elevations, the President feels, should 
be carefully studied before extensive 
changes are undertaken. Senator Curtis, 
the Republican floor leader, and Senator 
Borau, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, pointed out the danger of 
Congress being hurried into approval of 
costly construction because of reports of 
the increasing superiority of naval power 
abroad. 


A TrisuTe To WILSON 


Impressive ceremonies were conducted 
in Washington, December 15, in memory 
of Wooprow Wizson. In a joint session 
of Congress, attended by President 
Coo.tipce, Mrs. Witson, and Miss 
Marcaret Witson, Dr. Epwin A. ALDER- 
MAN, president of the University of Vir- 
ginia, delivered an address in praise of his 
friend and colleague in the field of educa- 
tion. Dr. ALDERMAN differed from the 
accepted idea that Mr. Witson’s chief 
claim to fame and honor depends upon 
the success of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. “Surely the fame of Woop- 
row WILson does not rest upon an instru- 
ment the orderly growth of which into 
final usefulness may so change its struc- 
ture and modify its form as to cause it to 
become another and an even better instru- 
ment. It depends upon an unconquerable 
idea so greatly conceived and set forth 
that it must continue to grow into new 
and finer form, and his fame must grow 
with it into whatever bright renown it 
may attain.” 


SENATE INVESTIGATION 


The loss of millions of dollars to the 
government and an unjust distribution 
of taxes are charged to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau by the Senate committee 
which has been engaged in conducting an 
investigation of the affairs of the bureau. 
Chairman Couzens has announced an 
alleged loss of $20,000,000 to the govern- 
ment in tax returns from the United 
States Steel Corporation, due to a too 
liberal allowance of amortization claims. 
Judge Exrsert H. Gary, chairman of 
directors of the Steel Corporation, de- 
fended the schedules followed in the fixing 
of claims, which he said were based upon 
the department’s own established rules. 
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The investigating committee charges 

“looseness, not dishonesty,” and reports a 

great need for uniformity in the business 
_ of tax collection administration. 


A Note FROM THE SOVIET 


Secretary Hucues has received a curt 
note from GeEorGE TcHITCHERIN, the 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, pro- 
testing against an act of the crew of the 
United States Coast Guard vessel Bear. 
Soviet officials have found on a rock on 
the Chukotsk Peninsular, in Emma Bay, 
Cape Pusino, Siberia, a bronze plate bear- 
ing the inscription: “United States Geo- 
detic Station — For disturbing this plate, 
$250 fine or imprisonment.” The note 
reads thus: “Emphatically protesting to 
the United States Government against 
such lawless acts by their officials, obvi- 
ously unable to distinguish where their 
own State territory ends and another 
sovereign country’s territory begins, I am 
obliged to notify you that such violation of 
the legitimate rights of the Union of Soviet 
Republics, if repeated, will be sternly 
repressed by the Soviet Government.” 


DEATH OF SAMUEL GOMPERS 


In the death of Samue: Gompers at 
San Antonio, Texas, on December 13, 
this generation lost one of its outstanding 
figures. The veteran president of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
seventy-four years old, and death doubt- 
less was brought on through overexertion 
in connection with the convention of the 
A. F. of L. at El Paso, and Mr. Gompers’ 
subsequent decision to attend the in- 
augural ceremonies of President CaL.Es in 
Mexico City. He was taken ill in Mexico 
and insisted on the long train ride back 
to Texas in order that he might die on 
American soil. The funeral was held on 
December 18 in New York City. Mr. 
Gompers was born in London, England, 
January 21, 1850. He attended school 
from his sixth to his tenth year, when he 
began to assist in the support of the fam- 
ily, being apprenticed first to a shoemaker 
and afterwards working with his father as 
a cigar maker. He came to the United 
States when he was thirteen years old 
and worked as a cigar maker. A year later, 
he first became identified with organized 
labor when he helped organize the Inter- 
national Cigarmakers Union, an organiza- 
tion of which he subsequently became 
secretary and president. Mr. Gompers de- 
clined several opportunities for public 
office. He took an active part in organiz- 
ing the National Civic Federation to es- 
tablish better relations between capital 
and labor. His life was a militant one and 
he died, as he had wished, in the harness: 


- 


Foreign 
LeEacuE oF NATIONS 
“At present the absence of the United 


States is the League’s greatest weakness, 
and progress will be checked until this 





grave deficiency has been remedied,” said 
ARISTIDE BRIAND, the former Premier of 
France, after the close of the last business 
session of the League. The two questions 
of greatest international importance in- 
cluded in the agenda of the session just 
closed were the report of the Mandates 
Commission on the British administration 
in Palestine and discussion on the Geneva 
Protocol. The Mandates Commission 


submitted a report which criticized the 
immigration policy of Sir HerBert 
SAMUEL, the High Commissioner for the 
British Government in Palestine, and 
charged him with directing into Palestine 
a flow of colonists who, “however great 


(Harris and Ewing) 
The Grand Duchess Victoria Feodorovna, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria, and con- 
sort of the pretender to the throne of all the 
Russias, the Grand Duke Cyril 


their ardor and Zionist zeal and their de- 
sire to contribute to the establishment 
of a Jewish national home, are as a gen- 
eral rule not prepared either by training 
or by family tradition for the manual, and 
particularly the agricultural, work which 
is necessary for the present State of Pales- 
tine.” A defense against these criticisms 
was offered by AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
who explained the difficulties under which 
the High Commissioner was obliged to 
work. The resolution proposed by Dr. 
Bene of Czechoslovakia, postponing the 
preliminary discussions of the Geneva 
Protocol for the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational, disputes until the March 
meeting of the council, was unanimously 
adopted. The American acceptance of the 
invitation to participate in the arms 
traffic conference to be held in May was 
received with great satisfaction by the 
delegates. The various proposals for arms 
agreements were given great emphasis 
throughout the session. 





Tue Optum ConFERENCE 

The first opium conference, at which 
only the opium-producing nations were 
represented, has adjourned sine die with- 
out having signed either the proposed 
agreement or the plans for the protocol. 
The second conference, which is to discuss 
the American proposals, will meet this 
week. During a plenary session of the 
second conference, Egypt’s request to 
have her hashish problem included in the 
study of control of drugs was accepted 
after some opposition. The Egyptian move 
was supported by StepHen G. Porter, 
the American delegate. Mr. Porrer has 
expressed appreciation of the spirit of 
cooperation displayed by the South Amer- 
ican republics and the republic of China. 


ENGLAND 


The question of payment of the French 
debt to England and criticism of the ne- 
gotiations recently undertaken for the 
settlement of the French debt to the 
United States were introduced into Par- 
liament immediately after the reading of 
the King’s speech. Mr. Ltoyp Georce, 
as one of the leaders of the opposition, 
expressed regret that this matter had not 
been included in the formal address from 
the sovereign. “I know it is very unpleas- 
ant business to ask your friends to pay 
their debts,” he said, “but the United 
States never hesitated one moment to call 
upon us to pay.” Mr. CuurcuiLi, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, later replied 
for the government that “any payment 
made by our debtors in Europe to their 
creditors in the United States should be 
accompanied simultaneously pari passu 
by proportionate payment to Britain.” 
He explained the government’s policy on 
debts of the Interallied nations as based 
upon the Batrour note, and designed to 
safeguard her within its limits against 
German default. The Batrour note, 
which was drawn up three years ago, im- 
plied that England was willing to disre- 
gard all of her credits with the Allied 
nations, if she were similarly treated by 
the nations to which she still had debts 
outstanding, and that she would ask from 
her European debtors only as much as the 
United States required from her. Mr. 
Puitip SNowDEN, former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, said that he regretted Mr. 
CHURCHILL’s complete commitment to 
the note, since many things had developed 
since it was written. AUSTEN CHAMBER- 
LAIN, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in giving an outline of Britain’s 
foreign policy, defended the stand taken 
with Egypt, and said: “The powers were 
warned against any interference in what 
we considered our domestic affairs, and 
we have no doubt that this view of the 
case was accepted by all the powers. Our 
attitude toward Egypt in this particular 
crisis is prompted by the special conditions 
under which Sir Lee Sracx’s murder was 
committed. If the murder had been the 
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murder of an ordinary public servant our 
demands would have been very different, 
but Sir LEE Strack was done to death be- 
cause he was the Government of Egypt 
and represented British authority there.” 
Discussion in the House of Lords on the 
Geneva Protocol was undertaken last 
week, The importance of America’s atti- 
tude was stressed by Marquis Curzon, 
who stated that it was too soon to attempt 
a definite expression of the government’s 
policy in the matter. 


FRANCE 


A recent editorial in the Temps says of 
the Interallied debts: ““When the time 
comes to proceed to a reasonable settle- 
ment the negotiators will be obliged by 
force of circumstances to take into ac- 
count the yield of reparations under the 
Dawes Plan in estimating the capacity of 
France to pay. It would be profoundly un- 
just to seek to give precedence to Inter- 
allied debts over reparations.” Surprise 
has been expressed at the objection of the 
British to the negotiations between 
France and the United States. Leonip 
Krassin, the new ambassador from 
Russia, has been installed in the Russian 
Embassy, which now displays the red 
flag of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. An attempt on the part of a 
Frenchwoman to assassinate KrassiIn 
was stopped by the special police which 
have been posted around the embassy. 
The government has asked for a definite 
statement from Spain as to its policy in 
Morocco, and there has been talk of the 
necessity of French intervention if the 
Spanish troops are unable to beat back 
the attack on the Tangier-Tetuan line. 
Asp-EL Krim has always maintained 
a friendly attitude toward the French, 
who believe that it would be possible to 
. subdue the tribesmen, although the suc- 
cess which he has met in stirring up the 
local tribes is a point of danger. The 
French fear that continued success 
against the Spanish may result in the de- 
velopment of an unruly spirit, which will 
extend throughout Morocco, and ulti- 
mately lead to the abandonment of the 
entire coast. Hitherto, the jealousies be- 
tween the various tribes have made any 
concerted action from them impossible, 
but Asp-EL Krim has managed to sub- 
ordinate all this to the hatred against 
Spain. 

SPAIN 

The retirement of troops from Xauen 
is completed, although with heavy losses. 
About two hundred and fifty small posi- 
tions formerly held by the Spanish have 
been abandoned in the interior. The plans 
for the new fortified line leave only a strip 
of coast line, and the lines of the Tangier- 
Fez Railroad under Spanish control. Ob- 
servers at Tangier predict that there will 
be little trouble in crushing the Anjeras 
revolt, since the Spanish forces available 
will number 20,000. The terrain is not so 


well adapted to defense as that in which 
the earlier campaigns have been con- 
ducted, and the facilities for supply and 
communication for the invading force 
are much more favorable. 


ITALy 


Immigration restrictions and the Gen- 
eva Protocol were among the subjects 
discussed in the Senate by Premier 
Musson. He expressed himself as op- 
posed to any propaganda designed to re- 
duce the birth rate, but pointed out that 
the present rate of increase in population 
calls for the serious study of the govern- 
ment. Already, eight millions of Italians 
have emigrated to other countries, and 





(International) 

Tsuino Matsudaira, the newly appointed 

Ambassador to the United States from 

Fapan, who will succeed Ambassador 
Hanibara 


the new restrictions imposed by the 
United States will cut down the number 
which would otherwise have come to this 
country. The Premier supported the act 
of Signor SaLanprRa in refusing to sign 
the peace protocol. “The atmosphere at 
Geneva on the subject is somewhat lyri- 
cal,” he said, “with a tendency to mys- 
ticism. But in foreign policy lyricism can 
play bad tricks. I desire that the Italian 
people abandon the past quixotic system 
whereby they thought more about the 
interests of other people than their own 
and become more prudent after certain 
experiences.” He reported that there are 
at present 315 Fascist organizations 
abroad, of which 89 are in the United 
States. 
GERMANY 

The chancellor, Dr. WitHELM Marx, 
has submitted his resignation to President 
Esert. This action was taken upon the 
advice of the Socialist leaders DeTrmann, 
Hitrerpinc, Wets, and Mier, who 
told him that the results of the recent 


elections made necessary an extension of 
the coalition to include Socialist members 
of the Reichstag. The chancellor’s speech 
of last week, in which he said that he 
would not assume the responsibility of 
forming a new government including the 
Nationalists, expressed the feeling of the 
entire Centrist party. An active debate 
has developed from the libel suit com- 
menced by President EBERT against an 
editor in Magdeburg and has raised the 
old question of the patriotism of the 
Social Democrats during the war. A letter 
from Von HINDENBURG, written shortly 
after the revolution of 1918, and stating a 
desire to ally himself with Exsert, has 
been introduced as evidence of the es- 
teem in which the president was held at 
that time. The suit is delaying the im- 
portant choice of a new chancellor, and 
the defense is accused of retarding the 
action as long as possible. 


Russia 


Leon Trorsk1, Commissar of War, 
has resigned and the Red army has 
entered the political conflict on his side. 
A decision to demand his resignation was 
made at the last meeting of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, but reports to 
the effect that his recent departure to the 
Caucasus is in effect exile have been 
denied by Red leaders. Some observers 
see in the split over TRoTSKI a grave 
danger for the entire Soviet. A writer in 
the New York Times says: “The anti- 
government ferment in Russia is of three 
kinds, viz., discontent among the peas- 
antry due to heavy taxes, unrest among 
the unemployed workers and the rapidly 
increasing opposition among the Com- 
munists themselves. TRoTskKI1 is one of the 
main elements in the last named section 
of opposition.” The Soviet Embassy has 
been formally opened in Paris, and M. 
Krassin has presented his credentials. 


JAPAN 


The Japanese press has protested the 
announcement contained in the King’s 
speech before the opening of Parliament 
of the plans for the enlargement of the 
naval base at Singapore. An editorial 
in the Yomiuri says: “It is evident that 
the influence of Japan is a cause of great 
anxiety to Great Britain for the safety 
of Australia and India, but nothing is so 
unjust as this suspicion. If armament 
competition should develop, Great Britain 
must assume the responsibility.” The 
Foreign Office does not intend to present 
a formal protest, and issues a statement 
to the effect that since the necessary 
appropriation has been included in the 
budget, the construction is a foregone 
conclusion. An address of Ambassador 
Bancroft, before a large meeting of 
the Japan-America Association, was enthu- 
siastically cheered. It was later announced 
that he had accepted the honorary 
presidency of the association. 
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The Attraction in Government Financing 


OR the second time since the war 
| ee Treasury Department has 

announced the offering of a long- 
term United States Government bond 
issue, a decision whose motive has created 
considerable speculation in financial cir- 
cles. The recent offering of $200,000,000 
of 4 per cent bonds, maturing in twenty 
or thirty years at the option of the gov- 
ernment was at once recognized as a far 
more important piece of financing than 
this relatively small undertaking, as 
government transactions go. Instead of a 
matter of a couple of hundred millions it 
was appreciated that Secretary Mellon 
had very shrewdly left the door open for 
a refunding operation which might extend 
to three or nearly four billions of dollars. 
All that was asked for cash subscriptions 
was $200,000,000, but at the same time 
the Treasury expressed its willingness to 
accept the Third Liberty 434 per cent 
bonds which mature in 1928 in exchange 
for the new 4 per cent issue, as well as 
certain Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness and tax certificates which would 
mature next March. The heavy oversub- 
scription of the cash portion of the offer- 
ing was taken as a matter of course; to 
what extent the Third Liberty bond issue 
would be exchanged for the new issue is 
open to question, as the books were kept 
open for these exchanges for some time 
after the cash portion had been accepted. 


HIS problem of refunding the Third 

Liberty bond issue was becoming 
somewhat of a task in financial circles. 
With $2,978,000,000 of these bonds out- 
standing, out of an original issue of 
$4,175,000,000, and less than four years 
remaining before the redemption date, 
the question was seriously being con- 
sidered whether the refunding of this 
issue would present new problems for the 
security markets. No financing of this 
size has ever been attempted under 
normal peace-time conditions. It is true 
that $4,495,000,000 of Victory notes were 
floated in the spring of 1919, but they were 
floated on the strength of an appeal to 
the patriotism of the people which was 
running high during the war. In the fall 
of 1922 the Treasury undertook the first 
long-term financing since the war. 

It is inconceivable that all of the 
Third Liberty bonds will be exchanged 
for the present issue, nor does the Treas- 
ury anticipate it. Doubtless the officials 
feel that much is to be gained by not 
pressing the market too hard. Those who 
desire to exchange may, at their option, 
and doubtless a fair proportion will do so. 
In the next three years more opportunities 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


of a similar nature may be expected and 
the process of putting the Third Liberty 
Loan to death will probably be carried 
out piecemeal. How closely the Treasury 
has gauged the market for the current 
offering may be appreciated when it is 
understood that on the day the offering 
was formally announced Third Liberty 
bonds were selling to yield 3.78 per cent. 
The slightly higher yield available by 
exchanging into the new and longer 
termed 4 per cent bonds provided just 
enough of an inducement to further the 
ends of the Treasury Department. 

Accordingly, there is reasonable as- 
surance that United States Treasury 
financing operations in the next few years 
will not introduce any unfortunate com- 
plications either in the bond market or 
the money market. Broadly, the Treasury 
operations will not demand fresh capital; 
they are mainly a matter of readjustment 
of maturities of the loans already out- 
standing. In less skillful hands than those 
of the present Secretary of the Treasury 
or in the event of a departure from the 
present scheme of national economy 
which President Coolidge has laid down, 
a situation might arise where fresh capital 
would be required. The war financing 
placed a tremendous drain on the capital 
resources of the country, in the course of 
which some $25,000,000,000 of interest- 
bearing debt was issued. While the Lib- 
erty bond issues were marketed at par, 
they were sold on the basis of patriotism, 
and often the anomaly was presented of 
a huge new war loan being floated at par 
while outstanding loans were selling at 
a discount from par. It has taken years 
to absorb this financing. At first a heavy 
proportion of the war loans gravitated 
into the vaults of the banks, including the 
Federal Reserve Banks, whose buying 
doubtless served as a prop to the market, 
preventing even lower prices than did 
actually obtain. 


ITH the assurance that the Treas- 

ury offerings will likely not prove 
much of a disturbance to the market, 
interest is now directed to other forces 
bearing on Liberty bond prices. Today 
there is practically no speculative commit- 
ment in Liberty bonds. This was not the 
case four years ago. When these bonds 
could be purchased at a discount of 10 to 
14 per cent from par, a large speculative 
or temporary following was built up in 
these issues. Meanwhile, in the process 
of absorption they have found their way 
into the hands of permanent investors. 
Corporations have been large purchasers 
of these securities. In the past year money 


rates have been so low that banks have 
been buying them on a substantial scale 
and the Federai Reserve Banks have 
added heavily to their holdings of Liberty 
bonds. In this respect, many keen judges 
of the Liberty bond market believe that 
they are highly sensitive to bond market 
conditions, more so, perhaps, than cor- 
poration bonds. This theory is based on 
the relative lack of interest in government 
bonds on the part of the public, due to 
their low yields; to the fact that a revival 
in business activity may lead corporations 
to dispose of their bonds to secure addi- 
tional working capital; to the possibility 
that the banks may be inclined to sell 
for the same reason; and to the chance 
that a revival of industrial activity and 
sense of economic security abroad may 
lead foreign holders of Liberty bonds, of 
which there are many, to withdraw the 
capital thus invested. Possibly, too, any 
revision of the Federal tax laws which 
might alleviate the burden of supertaxes 
to such an extent that wealthy investors 
would transfer their holdings of govern- 
ment securities into corporation issues 
might prove a factor in the market. 


GAINST these contingencies is the 
sustaining influence of British pur- 
chases of Liberty bonds, since the British 
Government is credited at the full face 
value of Liberty bonds on its debt to the 
United States Treasury, although those 
bonds may be acquired in the open market 
at less than their par value. There is also. 
the chance that the railroads may redeem 
much of their debt to the Treasury, allow- 
ing more leeway for purchases by the 
Treasury for the sinking fund, and the 
fact that since Liberty bonds are eligible 
for rediscount by the member banks they 
will hold these securities in preference to 
others. 

On the whole, it would seem that while 
there is a fair prospect that a certain 
depreciation, temporarily, in government 
bonds may develop, it should not prove 
important. That the Treasury has elected 
to place a 4 per cent long-term bond 
issue at this time would seem to suggest 
that officials there are fully cognizant 
of the possibility that an opportunity for 
exchange of this sort on as attractive 
terms as at present may not be available 
for some time to come. Eventually, we 
expect to see the refunding operations of 
the Treasury carried out on a 3 per cent 
basis. The period until that time will 
doubtless be dependent to a considerable 
extent on the duration and extent of the 
period of prosperity that now appears to 
be in sight. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Youth and the Red Flag 

Brook Haven, L. I. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I like your paper immensely, but I feel 
I must break a lance with you over your 
recent leading article on “Let the Red 
Flag Drop.” One of the chief policies of 
Bolshevism is the permeating of the 
American and British educational system: 
one sees its working in the international- 
ism current at many of the universities, 
and the League of Youth movement which 
is directed against parental and tutorial 
control. 

Youth is spurred on to defy constituted 
authority and to take the law into its own 
unskilled hands. I do not know what the 
conditions are in Boston, but I do know 
that there is a considerable subversive 
element in the New York public schools, 
while the international element at Colum- 
bia University, while paying lip service to 
American institutions, is in reality any- 
thing but friendly to Anglo-Saxon ideals. 
Here in this country, Europe seems very 
far away, and Bolshevism is regarded as 
a disease due to the hour, which time and 
the Dawes Plan will cure. The horrors 
of Bolshevism are discounted and are 
generally looked upon as expected retali- 
ation for the hated régime of the Czars. 

Bolshevism is the most brutal and ap- 
palling disease the world has ever known: 
it is the negation of all we hold dear: it is 
based on class tyranny and would con- 
demn us toa slavery compared with which 
the lot of negro slaves in this country be- 
fore the Civil War was a wonderful dream. 
To attain this end the Soviet has to work 
in all countries, and overturn our civiliza- 
tion. To do this it has to attack Chris- 
tianity, the basis of our present-day 
civilization and development. Now the 
child learns respect for religion and exist- 
ing institutions firstly in the home from his 
parents, then in school. He accepts these 
facts without question: later when he has 
attained riper years he may go through a 
period of doubt; but I think it is those 
first impressions which stick to the aver- 
age man all through life. You know the 
Jesuit dictum. The Bolshevists are con- 
centrating their efforts therefore on the 
schools, and the man who has time and 
patience will find distinct traces of their 
efforts in this country. Moreover, their 
task is made very much easier owing to 
the many foreign elements possessing 
little or no education. 

I do not advocate a blind allegiance to 
the established order of things. Were I an 
American I should have refrained from 
voting at the last election. The candidate 
who had my sympathy was La Follette, 
but behind him lurked Villard, Hillquit, 


Rothenberg, the I. W. W., the sinister 
hand of the Third International. We want 
to build, not to destroy, and on a firm 
foundation. 

Communism, Bolshevism, internation- 
alism, and all the other “isms” on the 
surface have many attractive qualities 
which easily capture generous youth, who 
lack the knowledge born of experience 
to plunge beneath the surface or discover 
the fallacies of Leninism or Zinovievism. 
Just therefore as we teach a child the ele- 
ments of Christianity in his earliest years 
and warn him against the snares of the 
Evil One, so I think that we cannot begin 
too early to fight the monstrous thing 
which rules at Moscow by implanting 
into our children the determination to 
shun it as they would the devil, and the 
desire to rid the world of its hateful 
presence. 

Please forgive this long scrawl: but I 
have many personal friends who have 
suffered at the hands of these miscreants, 
who aim at establishing the same odious 
tyranny — the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat — here in America and in Great 
Britain, and rely on the indifference of the 
bourgeoisie to help them. To fight such an 
enemy we must use every means, and the 
battle must start in the schools where the 


foe is at work. 
R. O. Futon Hussanp. 


The Fallacy of the 
Solid South 
Philadelphia. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I was much interested in your editorial 
for November 15 entitled “The Incubus 
of the Solid South.” The remedies you 
suggest are good so far as they go, but it 
seems to me you have overlooked one of 
the most obvious and one of the most 
important. 

There are already enough votes cast 
outside the Democratic party in the South 
to make the South anything but solid if 
they were only given the representation 
to which their numbers really entitle 
them. In North Carolina, for example, 
the Congressional vote is usually about 
two fifths Republican and three fifths 
Democratic. If the representatives of each 
State were elected by proportional repre- 
sentation, such a vote would result in the 
election of four Republicans and six 
Democrats instead of ten Democrats as at 
present. 

Such a change could be made at any 
time by act of Congress without the 
necessity of constitutional amendment. 
If it were made, a new alignment would 
take place very speedily, for voters would 
no longer be confronted with the alterna- 
tive of voting the Democratic ticket or 
throwing their votes away. 

Proportional representation has already 





been adopted by most of the countries of 
Europe and by such cities as Cleveland, 
Cincinnati (at the recent election), Winni- 
peg, and Calgary on our own continent. 
When it was introduced in Ireland it 
destroyed at once the illusion of a solid 
Unionist Ulster and even gave representa- 
tion to Unionists in the south. If applied 
to our own elections there is every reason 
to hope that it would have a similar 
salutary effect. It would not only break 
the Solid South but would give Democrats 
and other important groups representa- 
tion in parts of the North where they are 
now in a hopeless minority. 
Georce H. HAttert, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
Proportional Representation League. 





The Future of American 

Civilization 
(Continued from page 566) 
neighbors buy them. We serve our friends 
with viands and tableware we would not 
think of using for ourselves because they 
inflict the same on us. Respectable hotel 
life has become so elaborate and flunkey- 
ized that a mere university professor goes 
bankrupt every time he attends a conven- 
tion of learned men. All this is in imitation 
of a traditional, senseless extravagance 
which all wise men should despise. “‘So- 
ciety” —a relatively insignificant num- 
ber of people with more money than they 
need — lives in this fashion — part of the 
time. We gain nothing by aping it. It loves 
to poke fun at our pitiful efforts to keep up 
the appearance of sham respectability, 
while the honest workmen sneers at us. 
Why not work out a scheme of social and 
domestic economy which will give us com- 
fort within our means and invite the 
thrifty, intelligent workman to come in 
with us on it? 

The most acutely dangerous factor in 
our society today is the flaunting of lavish 
wealth in our cities and on our highroads. 
It has no rival as an incentive to mass 
violence. A single reckless spendthrift 
driving through a country town will sour 
the souls of a thousand workmen. No 
amount of statistical logic will soften the 
heart of the sullen communist who sees 
boundless wealth lavishly squandered on 
every hand and makes up his mind to help 
himself to what he considers his share. If 
Red revolution ever comes to our land it 
will be the thoughtless waster of unearned 
wealth who will suffer first, and worst, and 
most deservedly. 

Comfort for all; excess wealth for art, 
research, and public works; but blatant 
extravagance for none, constitute an ideal 
toward which we all can work. Its approxi- 
mate attainment would go far toward 
saving from destruction the civilization 
which, of all human cultures, has been 
most fruitful in human comfort, freedom, 
and happiness. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


ENGLAND AND THE SELF-GovERNING DomMINIONS. 
1. Name the Dominions which are included in the 
British Empire, and describe briefly the way in 
which each of them was added tothe Empire.2. How 
is the government of the Empire carried on? 3. What 
powers and rights are implied by “sovereignty”? 
4. Compare the position of the Dominions with that 
of our Territories. 5. What special reasons were there 
for the establishing of diplomatic relations between 
this country and Canada as a separate power? 6. Do 
any of the other Dominions maintain such relations 
with other powers? 


Tue Future or American CIvILIzATION. 1. 
Compare the French and Russian revolutions as to 
social causes, economic pressure, and political un- 
balance. 2. ‘Compare the courses followed by the 
people, once they had destroyed their existing gov- 
ernments. 3. Discuss the truth of the sentence, “We 
live in the first era of universal education, the first 
generation in which all the people, rich and poor, 
high and low, male and female, are invited to partici- 
pate in the ruling of the nation.” 4. Write a short 
composition on the part which education has already 
played in your preparation for citizenship. 5. Select 
some event from history of which you already know 
the “what, where, when, who, and how,” and discuss 
the “why” with particular emphasis on the effects 
of the thought and training of the people of the time. 

Tue Atrraction In GovERNMENT FINANCING. I. 
What procedure must be followed in the issue of 
Government bonds? 2. What authority does Con- 
gress have in such matters? 3. What are the Con- 
stitutional provisions governing financial bills? 4. 
How does the credit of a government differ from 
that of an individual or a corporation? 5. Discuss the 
advantages of Government bonds over other forms 
of investment. 6. What constitutes the “security” 
in bonds issued by the United States Government? 

Wuat THE Wor p 1s Dorne. 1. In what way do 
the Constitutional provisions for Army and Navy 
appropriations differ? 2. Can you think of any con- 
siderations which might have influenced the framers 
of the Constitution in this matter? 3. Of what execu- 
tive department is the Internal Revenue Bureau a 
part? 4. What authority does the British Govern- 
ment have in Palestine? 5. What is the French 
interest in Morocco? 6. Have the French followed a 
system of colonial government similar to that de- 
scribed in Mr. Strachey’s article on “England and 
the Self-Governing Dominions”? 7. What are the 
functions of the chancellor in Germany? 8. What has 
been Trotski’s part in the affairs of the Soviet? 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 share) on the 
= — Stock of this Company will be paid January 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 pers hare) on the COMMON 
Stock of this Senos for the rter ending December 

31, 1924, will be paid January 31, 1925. 
0' ey gre payable to Stockholders of record as 


H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 20, 1924. 








The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, December 10, 1924. 


A Dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents 
($1.75) per share, on the Capital Stock of this Company, 
has been declar 


ess January 2, a : 
of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders 


8 transfer books will be closed at 3 P.M. January 2, 
1925, and reopened at 10 a.M. January 29, 1925. 


MILTON 3S. {BARGER, General Treasurer. 











Among Our Contributors 





Referring to a generous note concerning 
Tue INDEPENDENT, recently published in 
the London Spectator, J. St. Loe Stra- 
chey writes: “I have extended from the 
Spectator the heartiest handshake to THE 
INDEPENDENT. ...I have been quite 
bucked up by the new, honest, and 
honorable face of THe INDEPENDENT. 
. . . My heartiest congratulations.” 

Rose Wilder Lane has not restricted 
herself to any one field of writing. Not 
only is she the author of “Henry Ford’s 
Own Story,” and “The Making of Her- 
bert Hoover,” but she has also published 
a novel, “Diverging Roads,” ‘White 
Shadows in the South Seas” (in collabora- 
tion with Frederick O’Brien) and “The 
Peaks of Shala.” Two years ago she won 
the second O’Henry prize for her short 
story, “Innocence.” 

We are impressed by the well-consid- 
ered perspective and scope of J. Raymond 
Wakeham’s analytical essay upon mod- 
ern culture. Dr. Wakeham has had a 
remarkably cosmopolitan experience. He 
is, Moreover, a musician of note, a member 
in high standing of the medical profession, 
and he has done important journalistic 
work both here and abroad. 

Henry Bruére is an official in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


| Previously, he has held positions in charge 


of the administrative reorganization of 
the city government of New York, acted 
on various city boards of finance, and as a 
Federal director of the United States 
employment service. Moreover, he has 
served extensively on boards of charities 
and committees for municipal welfare. 


Brief Book Notes 


THE Otp Wor tp House: Its Furniture 
AND Decoration. By Herbert Cescinsky. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 2 Vols. 
$17.50. The author, who has devoted 
thirty years to the study of English 
houses and their furnishings, writes 
authoritatively on the collecting of 
furniture, its arrangement, the decora- 
tion of rooms and allied subjects of 
interest to the lover of antiques. 
Examples are given of furniture and 
woodwork. from Tudor days to the end 
of the Eighteenth Century. Many 
beautiful illustrations. 


In Tue Hitis. By Theodore Marburg. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
A collection of twelve poems, the first 
and last of which first appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Keepinc Up Wirn Science. Edited by 
Edwin E. Slosson. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50. Short non- 
technical talks on new discoveries and 
their application to life. 
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614% AND SAFETY 
WITHOUT WORRY 
BOTHER OR EXPENSE 


When your money is invested in Arnold 
6% Cc d Certifi you can 





feel easy as to its safety. 

Every Arnold Certificate is secured by 
first mortgage on improved real estate, 
the best security on earth. 

Arnold Certificates may be purchased at 
par without the payment of broker’s or 
attorney’s fees and without bother or 

elay. 
7 tothe first mortgage a 


are g 
Id and Company with Capital and 
lus of $1,250,000 and a reco o 
ful op ion dating back to 1895. 
They are issued in amounts of $100, $500 
and $1,000 to run from 2 to 10 years, and 
may be purchased ight oron hl 
payments. 




















Write today for full 
information. 
Ask for Booklet No. 17 
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WASHINGTON ,D.C. 
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Based on conservative 
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An AnTHOoLocy oF ENGLISH VERSE. By 
John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.00. A collection of stand- 
ard English poems arranged primarily 
for young people. 


Tue Jupce: A Pray 1n Four Acts. By 
Maxim Gorky. Translated by Barrett 
H. Clark and Marie Zakrevsky. New 
York: McBride & Co. $1.50. The study 
of a man, who, embittered by his own 
sufferings, arrogates to himself the 
right to execute justice upon his fel- 
lows. The play is prefaced by an intro- 
duction, in which Mr. Gorky discusses 
modern drama and his theories on the 
subject of playwrighting. 

One-Act Piays or To-pay. Selected by 
J. W. Marriott. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $2.00. A collection of con- 
temporary dramatic work by English 
writers, including plays by A. A. Milne, 
Harold Brighouse, Arnold Bennett, 
Oliphant Down, John Galsworthy, 
Lord Dunsany, J. A. Ferguson, Allen 
Monkhouse, J. J. Bell, Olive Conway, 
and Lawrence Housman. 








MICHAEL. 
ARLENT | 


Everybody is talking about Michael 
Arlen. Clever Michael Arlen. Sly 
Michael Arlen. Brilliant Michael Ar- 
len. Disturbing Michael Arlen. Mi- 
chael Arlen of “The Green Hat” and 
“These Charming People,” of ‘“Pi- 
racy” and ‘“‘ The Romantic Lady” and 
“The London Venture.” Everybody 
is reading Michael Arlen. 
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And everybody will be reading his new 
two-part fiction serial 


“THE ONE 
GOLD COIN” 


—a typically Arlenesque story of literary blackmail, and of young Basil, whom the gentle 
Duchess of Galt sent to save, not her honor, but her ‘‘one gold coin” — 
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in the January and February issues of 


THE BQKMAN 


Edited by John Farrar 


THE BOOKMAN stands alone in the It is the smart thing to read Michael 

field of contemporary literary maga- Arlen; so you must not miss “The , 

zines. Human and entertaining, as One Gold Coin.”? The coupon ,7/,. 

well as informative and stimulating, will bring you THE BOOK- 7/7 + 

it offers to its readers exceptional MAN for January, Feb- /“y* & 

short stories, ._ poetry, essays, per- ruary, and March 7. S 

sonality sketches, and editorials on ($1.80 on the news 7 

cultural problems of the day. But : we 

: : : stands) at the ,7?" 

its notable list of contributors is Sarit Pg x - 

more than a formal roster, for au- *Pecial intro- |, oy oe 

thors talk in THE BOOKMAN as = ductory price 7 9° ae 

they might in their homes, with of $1.00. , “ OEP OS 

unusual frankness and gaiety. CE ES 5” ae 
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